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WOMEN AGAINST SLAVERY 


By SAMUEL SILLEN 


AN EXCITING CHAPTER of our country’s past comes 
alive in these sketches of women who fought against Negro 
slavery. Here is a story of inspiring heroism and courage. 
In the face of violent insult and abuse, American women, 
Negro and white, took their stand in the struggle to end 
what Walt Whitman called “our basest outrage.” And in 
this fight, women forged new weapons for achieving their 
own rights. 


It is a dramatic story with a varied cast of characters. 
We meet here the heroic ex-slaves Harriet Tubman and 
—o Truth; the novelists Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Lydia Maria Child; the colorful frontier journalist Jane 
Swisshelm; the South Carolina Abolitionist sisters, Sarah 
and Angelina Grimke; the noble Quaker Lucretia Mott; 
the Negro poet Frances Ellen Watkins Harper; woman's 
rights leaders like Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, 
Susan B. Anthony; and others. 

These remarkably compact and vivid sketches are not 
“fictionalized.” They are based on the actual speeches, 
letters, and diaries of the subjects, and all the incidents 
are real. 


The Abolitionist women take on new grandeur in these 
pages. And their fight for full freedom and justice has a 
pointed meaning for every liberty-loving American today. 
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By National Committee, CPUSA 


Geneva Is a turning point. After 
nearly a decade of cold war, the 
“little” wars in Korea and Indochina, 
and the threat of atomic world war, 
the heads of the four great powers 
concertedly have taken a long step 
away from mass annihilation and to- 
ward the goal of peaceful coexist- 
ence. 

Hundreds of millions in our own 
country and all the countries of the 
world rejoice. They are the real 
architects of Geneva, for it is the 
peace struegles of these hundreds of 
millions that made possible the 
meeting at the summit. Though the 
road toward ending the cold war 
and achieving peaceful coexistence of 
all nations, regardless of their social 
systems, is long and difficult, man- 
kind is marching on that road at last. 
And already the horror of the H- 
bomb that darkened the horizons of 
the world is beginning to lift. 
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The Meaning of Geneva 


The Big Four heads of govern- 
ment were unanimous about the 
positive outcome of their meeting. 
President Eisenhower declared that: 
“The prospects of a lasting peace 
with justice, well-being and broader 
freedom are brighter. The dangers 
of the overwhelming tragedy of war 
are less.” 

And Premier Bulganin of the So- 
viet Union, which tried for years 
to bring this conference into being, 
characterized the Geneva decisions 
as opening a “new era in the rela- 
tions among the four powers, and not 
only among them.” 

The cynics, skeptics and saboteurs, 
who were only too ready to pro- 
nounce the Geneva conference a flop, 
have been rebuffed. What flopped 
at Geneva were the desperate efforts 
of the McCarthys, Knowlands, Rad- 
fords, aided by Secretary of State 
Dulles, to prevent any thawing out 
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2 POLITICAL AFFAIRS 


of the cold war. What triumphed 
was the will of our own and other 
peoples for peace, for concrete meas- 
ures toward ending the cold war and 
lifting the crushing burden of arma- 
ments. 

And in the very midst of the Ge- 
neva meeting the world was given a 
heartening example of what relaxa- 
tion of tensions makes possible: the 
visits of the Soviet farm delegation 
to our country and the American 
farm delegation to the U.S.S.R. In 
the warmth with which both dele- 
gations were received there was 
something more than hospitality; 
there was expressed the yearning of 
both peoples for peace and the kind 
of friendly relations and interchange 
that genuine peace nourishes. 


* * * 


What did Geneva achieve? First, 
the very holding of the conference 
helped create a new international 
atmosphere and gave a powerful im- 
petus to further efforts to relax ten- 
sions and reach peaceful settle- 
ments. 

Second, the policy of force and 
the threat of force, which Dulles & 
Co. have aggressively pursued and 
which has been rebuffed and check- 
mated in Korea, Indochina, etc., be- 
gan to be modified at Geneva. Wash- 
ington and its allies began to move 
toward re-establishing the principle 
of resolving international differences 
through negotiations and agreement 
of the great powers, the principle 


embodied in the charter of the United 
Nations. 

Third, the conference did not limit 
itself to defining the issues and pre- 
scribing methods of tackling them, 
as the State Department had origi- 
nally insisted, but discussed concrete 
proposals and on some questions 
made progress toward narrowing 
differences. 

Fourth, out of the conference 
emerged a directive which sets in 
motion, starting August 29, new ef- 
forts in the United Nations toward 
reaching agreement on disarmament, 
and provides the framework within 
which the foreign ministers of the 
four powers will start negotiations 
in October on three major questions: 
European security and Germany, 
disarmament, and development of 
contacts between East and West. 

Geneva is the beginning of a new 
process of reaching agreement on 
these issues. This will be a pro 
longed process of struggle to achieve 
disarmament and the banning of the 
H- and A-bombs, to expand the pro- 
duction and trade of useful things 
instead of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, to dissolve hostile military 
blocs, to build a new structure of 
peaceful international relationships. 
Thus Geneva marks the beginning 
of the end of the cold war. But 
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these potentialities will be realized 
only through the struggle of the 
peoples of all countries. 

Part of this struggle should be di- 
rected toward filling a major gap 
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in the Geneva conference by insist- 
ing on direct negotiations between 
our government and People’s China 
for relaxing tensions in the Formosa 
wea and for recognition of China 
by the U.S. and its admission into 
the U.N. One of the fruits of Geneva 
and the generally improved interna- 
tional atmosphere was the State De- 
sartment announcement of talks to 
be held at the ambassadorial level 
with People’s China on the repatria- 
tion of civilians and similar matters. 
This is welcome news, but the 
American people should insist that 
the talks also include more basic 
questions—that they should lead to 
a end to Washington’s provocative 
awd war-instigating policy toward 
China and result in full recognition 
f the legitimate rights of that great 
ation comprising one quarter of the 
population of the globe. This is es- 
ential for U.S. security and for 
wringing about peaceful relations in 
the world. 
* * * 

Geneva became possible because 
s alternative was so decisively re- 
ected by the American people and 
the peoples of the world. It was 
the U.S. Government that was pri- 
marily responsible for launching the 
wld war and the frenzied prepara- 
ions for a hot world war. Whether 
under the Truman Administration’s 
logan of “containment” or the 
Eisenhower Administration’s slogan 
f “liberation,” efforts were launched 
to overthrow the socialist regimes in 
Eastern Europe and to prevent the 
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colonial and semi-colonial peoples 
fighting for freedom from establish- 
ing the kinds of government they 
wished. All this had had the objec- 
tive of extending the economic and 
political domination of the Wall 
Street trusts throughout the world 
by means of atomic blackmail and if 
necessary atomic war. 


But the constantly stepped-up cold 
war with its inflated arms budgets, 
the Wall Street-Washington aggres- 
sions in Korea, Indochina and the 
Formosa area, the “peaceful” inva- 
sion of country after country by 
American troops and bases became 
increasingly intolerable to the peoples 
of the world and even to the allied 
governments whose own imperialist 
domains were being seized by US. 
big business in the name of the holy 
crusade against communism. 

What made Geneva possible and 
laid the basis for the whole strug- 
gle for peaceful coexistence now un- 
folding was: 


The resistance of the world’s peo- 
ples, including our own, to this reac- 
tionary, bullying anti-American policy 
that threatened colossal destruction; 

The great movement organized by 
the World Peace Council for negotia- 
tions and the banning of the H and 
A bombs; 


The ceaseless peace efforts of the So- 
viet Union, the Chinese People’s Re- 
public and the people’s democracies— 
efforts which in the recent period have 
assumed new bold forms that have gal- 
vanized the entire international situa- 
tion; 








The peace-seeking role of such gov- 
ernments as those of India, Yugoslavia 
and Burma and the strong “neutralist” 
trends —actually peace trends—in 
France, Italy, Japan and other coun- 
tries. 

The growing opposition of the ruling 
classes and governments in Britain. 
France and the other allies to policies 
that threaten their own interests, 


The American people, despite con- 
fusion created by the big lies of “So- 
viet aggression” and “Communist 
conspiracy,” have made an_ indis- 
pensable contribution to this world 
fight for peace which reached a high 
point at Geneva. It was the pro- 
tests of millions of Americans that 
helped end the Korean war and pre- 
vented U.S. troops from being sent 
to extend the Indo-China war. It was 
such protests only a few months ago 
that caused the Eisenhower Admin- 
istration to retreat from the danger- 
ous provocations around Quemoy 
and Matsu. 

Since the beginning of the year 
there has been a steady crescendo of 
peace expressions and activity in vari- 
ous forms on the part of churches, 
pacifist groups, trade unions and la- 
bor leaders, farm and youth organiza- 
tions, parent-teachers’ bodies, Negro, 
Jewish, women’s and many other or- 
ganizations, as well as by prominent 
individuals and rank and file Ameri- 
cans. In his broadcast after Geneva, 
President Eisenhower acknowledged 
the receipt of thousands of telegrams 
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from individuals and organizations 


—‘“church organizations, _ business 
and great labor organizations.” Ajj 
this has been part of the world pres. 
sure for an end to the alarms and 
tensions of the cold war and for a 
bold advance to peaceful negotiations 
and co-existence. 

Defeated at Geneva were Dull 
persistent efforts to use the Big Fou 
meeting as a vehicle of the cold wa 
by injecting into it such false issues 
as “international communism” and 
the internal system of the peoples 
democracies. One of the signs of the 
new political climate in the world 
today was that Eisenhower's refer. 
ence to these questions in his open- 
ing address fell on deaf ears. He re- 
ceived no support from the British 
and French, while Bulganin rebuffed 
the attempt to introduce issues » 
completely irrelevant and alien to 
the purpose of the conference. The 
final directive excluded these reac 
tionary vestiges of the discredited 
“liberation” policy. 

In contrast to this was Eisenhovw- 
er’s own statement: 


No doubt there are among our nm 
tions philosophical convictions which 
are in many respects irreconcilable. ... 
However, it is not always necessary 
that people should think alike and b&- 
lieve alike before tfey can work to 
gether. The essential thing is that none 
should attempt by force or trickery to 
make his beliefs prevail and thus im 
pose his system on the unwilling. 


These words are in essence a ft 
statement of peaceful co-existence. lt 
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is this live-and-let-live course in re- 

tion to the socialist countries and 

even to certain democratic capitalist 

governments (for example, Guate- 

mala) which the Eisenhower Ad- 

ministration has hitherto rejected. 

But it is precisely this live-and-let- 

live attitude which growing millions 
of Americans want to become the 

guiding principle of our foreign 
policy. 

The question remains whether 
this declaration and other positive 
satements by Eisenhower at the 
Geneva meeting and in his broadcast 
after Geneva will be implemented in 
the acts of the Administration or will 
remain mere words, masking efforts 
to continue the cold war. Certainly 
it is true that the men of the Wall 
Street trusts have their own ideas 
about Geneva and what is to follow. 
Though compelled to trim their sails 
and modify their methods, their basic 
long-term objective is world domina- 
tion. They will therefore try to 
limit to a minimum the results and 
potentialities of Geneva. The New 
York Times, which speaks the mind 
of these big business tycoons, kept 
sounding sour notes throughout the 
Geneva conference and at the end 
sated editorially (July 24) : “We can- 
not disarm, we cannot wholly trust 
any agreement with Soviet Russia 
until the Iron Curtain is down and 
freedom established on Soviet soil.” 
Nonetheless even the Times found 
t necessary to urge a modus viven- 
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THE MEANING OF GENEVA ~ 


But Geneva is a sign that mil- 
lions of Americans, millions of citi- 
zens of other countries are not con- 
tent with an armed-to-the-teeth mo- 
dus vivendi—a breathing spell be- 
fore the outbreak of a new world 
war. Not Wall Street’s cold peace, 


but flesh-and-blood peace is what 
these millions want—the co-existence 
and peaceful competition of capitalist 
and socialist nations. 

This won’t come of itself. It will 
take determined efforts by the peo- 
ples of all countries to win agree- 
ments on concrete issues. Only 
through such agreements will the 
war danger be further reduced and 
the cold war eventually ended. 

On the American people, and in 
the first place the organized work- 
ers, falls the responsibility for as- 
suring that the seed planted at Ge- 
neva will flower and bear fruit. Eisen- 
hower in his post-Geneva broadcast, 
repeating an earlier plea of Steven- 
son, said that “some giving on each 
side will be definitely necessary.” 
One concession that would certainly 
be in the interests of the American 
people would be to abandon the idea 
of rebuilding under Nazi generals 
the German war machine that was 
responsible for the deaths of hun- 
dreds of thousands of American men. 
The whole idea of uniting Germany 
for the purpose of bringing it into 
NATO, a war alliance directed 
against the Soviet Union, runs coun- 
ter to the meaning of Geneva, to 
the peace desires of the American 
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and other peoples and to the need of 
the German people for unification 
based on non-alignment with any 
military bloc. It will take powerful 
pressure from the American people 
to cause Washington to “give” on 
such questions. 


. * * 


No people has more to gain than 
we Americans from agreements that 
will free mothers and fathers from 
the fear that their sons will die on 
distant battlefields; that will free all 
of us from the nightmare threat of 
atomic destruction; that will break 
down barriers to the exchange of 
people, things and ideas; that will 
make possible the shifting of huge 
expenditures for guns, planes, tanks 
and bombs to the building of 
homes and schools, expanded social 
security, a federal health program 
and other constructive purposes, to- 
gether with a reduction in taxes. 

The American people have had 
to pay through the nose for the 
foreign policy of the past decade. 
Because of the current $40,000,000,000 
Eisenhower arms budget, expendi- 
tures for housing, agriculture and 
TVA have been cut, children must 
go to crowded schools, health facili- 
ties continue inadequate, many 
needed public works have been 
shelved, and taxes continue to take 
about a third of the earnings of low- 
income families. 

Of special importance for Ameri- 
can workers is the question of trade. 
The trade embargo on China alone 
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is costing our country hundreds of and u 
millions of dollars annually in orders § Gene 
for peacetime goods. The removal § foreig 
of all such cold war restrictions § develc 
would provide jobs for many of the § wo let 
3,000,000 now unemployed and help § to Eis 
cushion a future economic decline, {and t 
It would also help fill the gap f use it 
created by future cuts in arms pro § Party 
duction and thus assist in shifting § ments 
our country to a peacetime economy, and Vv 
Recently 500 Chevrolets were sold to posals 
the government of Bulgaria. Why § Adlai 
not multiply this many times over J Such 2 
for all kinds of goods? And besides § part o 
the mutual economic advantages, ex. § structi’ 


pansion of trade is a major means § tion. 
of strengthening peaceful relations § campa 
among people. hances 
Let labor take the lead. American ff the fig 
workers, despite the support given ff} win pe 
by most of their leaders to the reac- 
tionary bi-partisan foreign policy, 
have on many occasions shown their 
deep desire for peace and their 
readiness to act for peace. It is cer 
tain that the recent Soviet-baiting 
statements of A. F. of L. President 
George Meany do not reflect the 
sentiment of the members of either 
the A. F. of L. or CLO. We ke 
lieve that the suggestion in the July 
21 Labor's Daily, a newspaper spot- 
sored by the A. F. of L. Intern 
tional Typographical Union, for an 
exchange of trade-union delegations 
with the U.S.S.R. will be warmly 
ceived among workers everywhere. 
The question of making labor's 
weight felt in the foreign minister’ 
negotiations is crucial. In the shops 
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ind unions the widest discussion of 
Geneva and the issues on which the 
foreign ministers will meet should be 
developed. Discussion should lead 
wo letters and resolutions addressed 
to Eisenhower, members of Congress 
and the press. Labor should also 
yse its influence in the Democratic 
Party to curb such anti-Geneva state- 
ments as that of Governor Harriman 
and win support for positive pro- 
posals like those recently made by 
Adlai Stevenson and Senator George. 
Such activity is also an indispensable 
part of the efforts to assure a con- 
structive outcome of the 1956 elec- 
tion. And the fact that the 1956 
campaign comes after Geneva en- 
hances the possibilities for advancing 
the fight to end the cold war and 
win peaceful co-existence. 


* * * 


The times call for a great national 
crusade by workers, farmers, the Ne- 
sto people, small business men, pro- 
fessionals, students and all peace- 
loving Americans for implementing 
Geneva in the spirit of Geneva. 
Three key issues need to be em- 
dhasized as being of special concern 
to the American people: disarma- 
ment, including prohibition of the 
H- and A-bombs, expansion of East- 
West trade, and admission of China 


the U.N. 
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Also there needs to be the most 
rapid and extensive exchange of 
East-West cultural, labor, and farm 
delegations. Let us send to the 
USS.R. and the People’s Democ- 
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racies the best of our American 
democratic culture and heritage— 
our best athletes, orchestras, artists, 
scientists, writers, trade unionists, etc., 
along the lines of the farm and chess 
delegations. We have much to teach 
and learn from each other. 

As part of this national crusade 
the American people should also 
demand an end to the cold war at 
home—the war against American lib- 
erties which is largely a product 
of the international cold war and the 
preparations for an eventual shooting 
war. This means an end to Smith 
Act thought-control trials and im- 
prisonments, to the Nazi-like Mc- 
Carran “registration” act, to Taft- 
Hartley prosecutions of labor leaders, 
to such union busting moves as the 
indictment of the C.1.O. United Auto 
Workers on trumped-up charges of 
violating the election laws, to Mc- 
Carthyism. It means an end to pass- 
port denials. The fight on this is now 
beginning to be won, and opposition 
is mounting to persecutions of the 
foreign-born, to Congressional witch- 
hunts, to purges and blacklists of 
teachers, government employees and 
workers in the arts, to the terroriza- 
tion of American intellectual life, to 
obstructing desegregation. 

What happens after Geneva to the 
very premise of the Smith Act in- 
dictments? What happens to the 
whole fake argument that the Com- 
munists constitute “a clear and pres- 
ent danger” of seeking the violent 
overthrow of the government “as 
soon as circumstances permit”? Were 
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not Eugene Dennis, Elizabeth Gur- 
ley Flynn and other Communist lead- 
ers imprisoned because they cham- 
pioned peace and the kind of nego- 
tiations which took place in Ge- 
neva? And how can Eisenhower's 
statement that the heads of govern- 
ment “talked about a freer flow of 
news” and the “circulation of books” 
be reconciled with the use by the 
Department of Justice of Marxist- 
Leninist books as the chief “evi- 
dence” against the Smith Act de- 
fendants? 

It is clear that the McCarran Act 
and Smith Act frameups have no 
place in a world built in the image 
of Geneva. The dropping of all 
Smith-Act indictments, amnesty for 
those now imprisoned, repeal of the 
Smith, Communist Control, Taft- 
Hartley and other reactionary laws, 
should be insisted on as part of the 
struggle to end the cold war. Defeat 
of all McCarthyite influences, full 
restoration of the Bill of Rights and 
the peaceful competition of different 
ideas are in the interest of all Ameri- 
cans, except the tiny billionaire min- 
ority bent on ruling the world. 

In posing these tasks we call on 
all members of the Communist Par- 
ty, on all party committees and clubs 
to make Geneva and the realization 
of its great promise for peace their 
immediate primary concern. These 
new unprecedented opportunities 
are a challenge to labor and the peo- 
ple, especially to our Party and to 





every member. The next period 
should be one of great popular dis. 
cussion and activity. At this turning 
point, when world peace can be sub. 
stantially advanced, clarity, boldness 
and initiative are required to achieve 
the broadest mobilization of public 
opinion for peace, and at the same 
time to extend the struggle to restore 
the Bill of Rights, promote equality 
and economic security. In this situa 
tion every Communist needs to be a 
constructive force among the masses 
of the people and their organizations 
—above all, in the trade unions. Le 
us by our work help make certain 
that America plays its part with 
honor and that the great beginning 
at Geneva moves toward an ever 
greater success. 

The American people can well fix 
their eyes on the coming foreign min- 
isters’ meeting in Geneva in Octo 
ber and begin now to make their 
voices heard so as to promote: 

A democratic, peaceful, united 
Germany within a European security 
arrangement; 

A ban on atomic and hydrogen 
bombs and on tests of nuclear weap. 
ons; reduction of non-atomic forces. 

The fullest cultural, economic and 
social exchange among all nations 
and an expansion of world trade. 

Admission of China into the UN, 
a peaceful settlement of the Formos 
issue in accordance with territorid 
rights of People’s China. 
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By William Z. Foster 


Tue mip-Juty conference in Geneva, 
Switzerland, of the Big Four pow- 
ers—France, Great Britain, the 
United States, and the Soviet Union 
—although taking no decisions spe- 
cifically solving any of the major 
international problems that have 
been plaguing humanity, neverthe- 
less has been accepted throughout 
the world as a most important gath- 
ering. This is primarily because the 
conference, by easing international 
tensions and opening the door to 
realistic negotiations among the 
great powers over the current acute 
economic and political questions, has 
lifted from the world, at least for 
the time being, the dreadful fear 
of an atomic world war. This is a 
eal victory for the cause of world 
peace. 

Geneva brought at least a pause in 
the cold war. It broke the previous 
bitter diplomatic stalemate and 
opened up what can become an era 
of more peaceful international rela- 
tions. The danger of world war has 
been minimized. The big job now 
for the peace-loving peoples of the 
world is to see to it that these impor- 
tant gains are extended and made 
permanent. The lessening of the 
cold war must be developed into a 
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definite ending of the atomic war 
danger. The people have the power 
to do this. To accomplish it would 
be a progressive victory of the first 
magnitude, carrying with it far- 
reaching constructive economic and 
political consequences, some of 
which we shall discuss later, in pass- 
ing. 

The Geneva conference may well 
mark the beginning of the end of 
the cold war and of the atomic dan- 
ger inherent in it. But this will re- 
quire the continued vigilance and 
activity of the peace forces all over 
the world. The reactionary ele- 
ments, who will seek to revive the 
cold war and all the evils connected 
with it, are strong and powerful, 
and they must be defeated. Geneva 
has facilitated the winning of a still 
greater victory by the peoples: the 
firm initiation of an era of peaceful 
co-existence among the great pow- 
ers of the world, irrespective of the 
differing natures of their internal 
regimes. Geneva was a victory of 
this general principle; it must be 
followed up by the definite establish- 
ment internationally of this elemen- 
tary policy, upon which hangs the 
immediate fate of mankind. 

The successful Geneva conference 
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was brought to pass because of the 
efforts of the democratic, peace-lov- 
ing forces all over the world, count- 
ing many hundreds of millions of 
persons. These masses refused to 
fall victims to the fatalistic theory 
of the warmongers that war was in- 
evitable. Instead, realistically, they 
realized the acute war danger, un- 
derstood that they had the basic 
power to halt it, and fought it, in 
general, for the policy of peaceful 
co-existence. The final result of this 
fight, to date, was Geneva, with its 
implications of future peace. All 
of which constituted a world-historic 
victorv for the democratic masses, 
and the end of which is not yet. 


THE HALTING OF WALL 
STREET’S WAR DRIVE 


The basic thing that happened at 
Geneva was that American impe- 
rialism, in its drive for world domi- 
nation through a third, atomic, world 
war, ran into an impassable road- 
block, erected by the democratic 
peoples of the world, and it had to 
recoil before this insurmountable 
obstacle. Of course, the world mo- 
nopolists, particularly in the United 
States, do not accept any such ex- 
planation of what took place at the 
Big Four conference. Their sooth- 
sayers and ideologists have already 
developed the theory that it was the 
Soviet Union that was brought to 
bav at Geneva; that the U.S.S.R., 
strained to the last limit in its inter- 
nal economy by its efforts in the 


cold war, “had to lay aside its poli. 
cies of war aggression” and was 
compelled to assume a “more reasop- 
able attitude” towards the United 
States and the allied capitalist pow. 
ers. 

But this is utter nonsense. The 
U.S.S.R., and the countries asso 
ciated with it, never had any such 
aggressive policies. With their So 
cialist structure, in which the pri. 
vate profit motive has been abol- 
ished and in which there is no place 
for monopoly capital and imperial. 
ism, their policies have always been 
inevitably those of peace and friend. 
ly international collaboration. In. 
numerable examples of this are at 
hand. For example, if the USSR. 
had had aggressive designs upon 
Europe and the rest of the world, 
it, admittedly possessing the greater 
military power, never would have 
stood still during the several years 
following World War II, while the 
capitalist powers, under American 
leadership, were feverishly re-arming 
themselves. The U.S.S.R. never had 
the slightest intention of sending the 
Red Army marching across Europe, 
all the professional liars of world 
capitalism to the contrary notwith- 
standing. One of the Wall Street 
devices for creating illusions that 
the U.S.S.R. had an aggressive pol- 
icy, was to attribute to its “in 
trigues” all the revolutions of the 
post-World War II period—in China, 
in Eastern Europe, and in the many 
colonial countries. This was not only 
absolute nonsense, but it also culti 
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vated political illiteracy. 

On the other hand, the reality of 
the war drive of American imperial- 
ism, which has been definitely mani- 
fest in all United States policy, for- 
eign and domestic, has been made 
dear repeatedly by Communist par- 
ties, progressive trade unions, peace 
movements, and various other types 
of people’s organizations in all 
parts of the world. More and more 
this central fact also stood out in 
the speeches of prominent Ameri- 
can statesmen and the various other 
tools and supporters of Wall Street, 
despite the studied, and tireless ef- 
forts that have been made to make 
American post-war policy appear 
as democratic and peaceful. 

The United States, dominated as 
never before by militant monopoly 
capital, emerged from World War 
Il undamaged and greatly increased 
in strength. The other leading pow- 
ers, however, were in various stages 
of severe injury as a result of the 
war. Japan and Germany, erstwhile 
great powers, were devastated 
and crushed. Great Britain was also 
badly crippled, as likewise, were 
France, Italy, and many other capi- 
talist countries. And the Soviet 
Union had 12,000,000 war dead and 
half of its industry wiped out. In 
these circumstances, it was inevit- 
able that the United States, far and 
away the most powerful imperialist 
country, should set out, under the 
leadership of monopoly capital, to 
dominate the rest of the world. To 
do this was in the very nature of 
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monopoly capitalism. Already this 
trend became manifest right after 
the great Soviet victory at Stalin- 
grad in January, 1943, when the 
anti-Axis powers first began to de- 
velop a general victory perspective. 

During the early post-war years 
the United States, in driving ahead, 
by use of financial and_ political 
pressures, built up a hegemony over 
the rest of the capitalist world quite 
without precedent in the history of 
capitalism. It also exercised a crude 
domination over the United Nations, 
practically dictating its general 
course of action. Obviously, how- 
ever, the means that had succeeded 
in wholly or partially subduing the 
capitalist countries to American 
domination, were not working with 
the Soviet Union, nor could they. 
If the latter was to be mastered, 
clearly the only possible hope for 
doing this was through a_ war, 
which necessarily would have to be a 
world war. Moreover, as further 
spurs to war, the Wall Street war- 
mongers revelled in the huge profits 
that were rolling in from the gigantic 
armaments production; they believed, 
too, that this production was keeping 
their industries from collapsing; they 
looked also to American domination 
to keep the sickly world capitalist 
system from going under, and they 
calculated that a war would enable 
them to be done once and for all with 
the U.S.S.R. and the eternal threat 
of Socialism. 

That these were the general con- 
clusions of Wall Street capital in the 








I2 


early post-war period there can be 
no real doubt. They were the mov- 
ing conceptions behind the Truman 
and Eisenhower Administrations, 
both of which faithfully carried out 
the dictates of monopoly capital. 
This is the only rational explanation 
of their widespread circulation of 
“inevitability of war” propaganda; 
their open advocacy of a “preventive 
war” by prominent military and gov- 
ernment personages; their building 
of the huge military machine in the 
United States; their setting up of 
air-bases (g50 of them, manned by 
1,370,000 American troops*) all over 
the world, encircling the US.S.R. 
and People’s China with a great 
military ring; their creation of elabo- 
rate capitalist military alliances— 
NATO in Europe and SEATO in 
Asia; their re-arming of Germany, 
and their innumerable other warlike 
moves. All were accompanied by the 
most truculent policies by the State 
Department, with its “atomic diplo- 
macy” and “get-tough-with-Russia” 
line. To call this aggressive and far- 
flung military set-up peaceful and 
democratic was fantastic, but it was 
done nevertheless. 

Not only did the great monopolist 
rulers of the United States accept, 
and prepare for, their “inevitable” 
war with the Soviet Union and the 
people’s democracies, but they took 
great care to see to it that this would 
be an atomic war. That they would 
use the barbaric atom bomb had 
been all too clearly demonstrated by 


* New York Daily News, July 15, 1954. 
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the savage attack upon Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki in already defeated 
Japan. This was intended primarily 
to introduce the bomb into warfare, 
and to notify the world of American 
possession of the bomb, and, it was 
hoped, to terrify it. Their determi- 
nation was further evidenced by the 
frustrated attempts of both Truman 
and Eisenhower to introduce the 
atom bomb into the Korean war, 
And only a short while ago Presi- 
dent Eisenhower routinely  an- 
nounced that “in the next war” the 
United States was resolved upon 
using atomic weapons. And all the 
while, the basic purpose of the 
Baruch plan was to serve to ward 
off the attempts of the Russians and 
others to outlaw the A- and H- 
bombs. 

Dovetailing with this whole ag- 
gressive war plan of American im- 
perialism was the fascist-like system 
of intellectual and physical intimi- 
dation cultivated by both the Tru 
man and Eisenhower Administra- 
tions, through a series of “loy- 
alty pledges,” thought-control laws, 
wholesale imprisonment of Com- 
munists upon trumped-up charges, 
and the like. The worst phases 
of this drive against democracy 
were the activities of Senator Mc 
Carthy and his supporters. The 
general purpose of this pro-fascist 
terrorism was to intimidate the 
peace forces and thus to stamp out 
all opposition to the war program 
of Wall Street imperialism. Never 
in its history had the United States 
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ever experienced such a period of 
repression. 

What happened at Geneva was 
that this vast and reactionary mili- 
tary drive of Wall Street big capital 
suffered a very serious setback. How 
this was brought about constitutes 
one of the greatest epics in the his- 
tory of mankind. Geneva can also be 
made into one of the most impor- 
tant political victories ever won by 
the peoples, the giving of this cate- 
goric NO to the warmakers. It is 
important, therefore, that the work- 
ers and other peace forces under- 
stand very clearly just what hap- 
pened at Geneva and also what are 
the possibilities flowing from that 
historic gathering. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE PEACE STRUGGLE 


During the latter phases of World 
War II the world conquest program 
of Wall Street began to manifest 
itself definitely. This was notably 
the case in the matter of the delib- 
erate postponement of the opening 
up of the second, or European, front 
against Hitler, the general effect of 
which needless delay was to thrust 
upon the Red Army almost the sole 
burden of defeating Nazi Germany. 
After the war, the progressive forces 
began to signalize the significance 
of the aggressive policies of the 
United States. Thus, as early as 
July, 1945, the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., in national convention, stated 
that if the imperialist policies of 
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American monopoly capital were not 
checked, there would be “new ag- 
gressions and wars and the growth 
of fascist reaction in the United 
States.”* Also the meeting of the 
nine European Communist parties, 
held in Warsaw, in September, 1947 
—which took place right after the 
promulgation of the Truman doc- 
trine and the Marshall Plan, two 
American moves which precipitated 
the cold war—clearly warned the 
peoples of the world of the devel- 
oping war danger, and called upon 
them to struggle against it. From 
this time on, the struggle of the 
world peace forces continued to 
grow apace, until upon the eve of 
the Geneva conference it had come 
to embrace the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the world’s population. 
This vast and unprecedented move- 
ment grew out of the determination 
of the peoples never again to become 
cannon-fodder for the profit of the 
capitalists. 

The world peace movement devel- 
oped along three major channels. 
First, there was the broad interna- 
tional campaign for peace, conducted 
under the general leadership of the 
World Council of Peace. This im- 
mense organization, founded in 
April, 1949, jointly in Paris and 
Prague, counts some 700,000,000 ad- 
herents and active supporters. Among 
its innumerable co-operating organi- 
zations are the World Federation 
of Trade Unions (88,000,000 affili- 





* William Z. Foster, History of the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States, p. 469 
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ates), the World Federation of 
Democratic Youth (85,000,000 mem- 
bers), and the Women’s Internation- 
al Democratic Federation (about 
100,000,000 members). Among its 
many anti-war activities were: the 
Stockholm petition of March, 1950, 
which amassed 500,000,000 signatures, 
demanding the prohibition of atom- 
ic weapons; the February, 1951, ap- 
peal of the Council for a Five- 
Power pact, which was signed by 
over 600,000,000 people; and the re- 
cent petition, still more numerously 
signed, calling for the banning and 
destruction of atomic bombs. 

The mass peace movement also 
spread beyond the formal boundaries 
of the World Peace Council. This 
included the development far and 
wide in the capitalist and colonial 
countries of the so-called neutralist 
movement, which, although dis- 
tinctly for peace, was not prepared 
to accept the full program of the 
Peace Council. Such “neutralism” 
was especially strong in Japan, Aus- 
tria, Indonesia and many other coun- 
tries. American imperialism, logi- 
cally enough, looked upon and com- 
batted the “neutralist” movement as 
a hostile force. It tended definitely 
to undermine the U.S.controlled 
military alliances in Europe and 
Asia, and it weakened the support 
of the Right-led trade unions every- 
where. Among others, India and 
Yugoslavia were particularly active 
in cultivating the neutralist move- 


ment. 


The second broad channel of the 





world peace movement developed 
around the diplomatic fight made 
by the countries of Socialism and 
people’s democracy. This was espe- 
cially manifest in the hard struggle 
conducted by the Soviet Union in 
the American-dominated United Na- 
tions. Thus, in the U.N. penetrating 
criticisms of the war line of Wall 
Street were made constantly, and 
practical peace issues were kept 
clearly before the world—for the 
control and abolition of the A-bomb, 
for systematic world disarmament, 
for the easing of the recurring war 
crises, etc. This fight by the USSR. 
and supporting powers kept the 
United Nations from being torn to 
pieces and transformed into part 
of the Wall Street war machine. It 
also contributed enormously to the 
intelligent development of : anti-war 
sentiment throughout the world. 
The third general channel of the 
campaign for world peace took the 
form of a strong defense military 
build-up by the threatened countries 
—the U.S.S.R., People’s China, and 
the several people’s democracies of 
Asia and Eastern Europe. One of 
the most disconcerting facts of re 
cent years for the imperialist war- 
mongers has been the extraordinary 
military fighting capacity shown by 
Socialist peoples when under capi- 
talist attack upon their countries and 
freedoms. This was especially dem- 
onstrated by the Soviet Union in 
World War II, when that country, 
to the amazement of all the bour- 
geois military experts, broke the back 
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had broken the American monopoly, 
upon which the Wall Street war- 
organizers were basing their whole 
strategy. Their discomfiture became 
all the greater when it was also 
officially announced in Washington 
that on August 20, 1953, a hydrogen 
bomb had been set off in the Soviet 
Union. All this constituted a disas- 
trous defeat for Wall Street. 

The production of the A-bomb by 
the U.S.S.R. raised the world peace 
struggle to a much higher and more 
effective level. It placed the devas- 
tating character of the atomic war 
danger clearly before the world. Pre- 
viously cherishing the illusion that 
they had an unbreakable monopoly 
of frightful atomic weapons, the 
Wall Street warmongers had been 
cultivating the general idea that the 
“inevitable,” “preventive” war that 
they had in mind would be a very 
one-sided affair, with the issue being 
settled by a shower of A-bombs upon 
Soviet industrial centers. But the 
knowledge that the U.S.S.R. also 
had the bomb, put a sudden end to 
this dreadful nonsense. Like a flash, 
it became clear to the world that if 
an atomic war occurred it would 
be a two-sided conflict, with horrify- 
ing destruction. As a result, the 
world demand for peace grew with 
great speed and it became more 
militantly insistent. The breaking 
of the Wall Street atom bomb mo- 
nopoly by the U.S.S.R. was one of 
the most decisive peace victories of 
the world democratic forces during 
the whole critical cold-war period. 
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It placed on the agenda the neces- 
sity for the complete elimination of 
atomic weapons, both tactical and 
strategical. It went far to set the 
stage for Geneva. 


THE MOUNTING DEFEATS 
OF AMERICAN IMPERIALISM 


The swift growth of peace senti- 
ment throughout the world, from 
1947. on, administered a _ whole 
series of checks and defeats to 
aggressive American imperialism, 
only the more important of which 
can be indicated here. One of 
these defeats of great significance 
grew out of the advent of General 
Eisenhower to the U.S. Presidency 
in January, 1953. President Truman, 
under the slogan of “contain Com- 
munism,” had previously launched 
the cold war and he had created an 
anti-“Red” hysteria by attributing 
the many people’s revolutions in 
Asia and Europe to Soviet plottings 
and aggressions. That this synthetic 
war danger did not sit well with 
the American people, however, was 
demonstrated in the general elec- 
tions of November, 1952, when the 
warlike Democrats were defeated 
and, on the basis of his peace prom- 
ises, Mr. Eisenhower was elected. 

No sooner was he in office, how- 
ever, than President Eisenhower, 
with the sinister John Foster Dulles 
at his elbow, came out in strong de- 
nunciation of the “containment” 
program of the Democrats and de- 
clared for an even more aggressive 


policy of general “liberation” of the 
countries of Socialism and people's 
democracy. This meant cultivating 
civil war in all these countries and 
the stepping up of aggressive impe. 
rialist policy in general. The grave 
danger in this policy was evidenced 
in the American-organized June 1, 
1953, insurrection in East Germany, 
which threatened all Germany with 
a catastrophic civil war. Later the 
“liberation” line was elaborated by 
threats of “instant massive retalia- 
tion,” of “unleashing Chiang Kai- 
shek,” by conducting spectacular 
and frightening hydrogen bomb 
tests, and the like. All of which 
greatly scared the peoples of the 
world, demoralized Britain, France, 
and other expensively cultivated al- 
lies of the United States, and vastly 
stimulated the world demand for 
peace. The general result of this 
was that the Eisenhower government 
was compelled to beat a hasty retreat 
by ostensibly throwing the whole 
“liberation” policy quietly into the 
waste basket, and by disguising its 
aggressive policies henceforth under 
less revealing talk about peace. 
The Korean war of 1950-52 was 
also the source of several serious 
reverses for the Wall Street war. 
mongers. While they were able to 
intimidate the United Nations into 
endorsing this war of imperialist ag 









gression, they were quite unable 
either to induce or compel the afill- 
ated nations to send more than token 
armed detachments to the fighting 
front. They were also unable, ke 
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cause of world protest, to introduce 
the A-bomb into that conflict, al- 
though they tried to do so. Also, 
mounting peace pressure, both at 
home and abroad, compelled them, 
at long last, to sign the Korean 
armistice, although clearly their line 
was one of extending that conflict 
into a general Asian struggle, with 
People’s China as the main target. 
The Korean war was a major disas- 
ter for American imperialism. 

The long drawn-out war in Indo- 
China, which was finally ended by 
an armistice in July, 1954, also dealt 
a hard blow to Wall Street’s war 
plans. By the early 1950's, the 
French imperialists were defeated; 
so the U.S. State Department, in its 
reactionary role as the suppressor 
of colonial liberation revolutions, 
practically took over the conduct of 
the war, financing it and, with its 
“military advisers,” directing field 
operations. Meanwhile, as a world 
clamor developed for a cease-fire, 
the Eisenhower Administration de- 
veloped plans to extend and expand 
the war upon an atomic weapons 
basis. As the bourgeois press freely 
admitted at the time, the American 
navy and air force were mobilized 
to this end. But France, Great Brit- 
ain, and other “allies” refused to 
sanction the dangerous adventure, 
and it fell through, with a great loss 
in American prestige. Dulles boy- 
cotted the peace conference (also 
held in Geneva); but the cease-fire 
went through nevertheless, and the 
world gave a sigh of relief as the 
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war crisis was overcome. 

During 1954, the Formosa Straits 
area produced another serious mili- 
tary crisis because of U.S. aggressive- 
ness. Arrogantly occupying the Chi- 
nese island of Formosa, the Eisen- 
hower Administration prepared to 
defend the offshore islands of Que- 
moy and Matsu. This action also 
distinctly bore the danger of a great 
Asian conflict, and a vigorous world 
protest by the peace forces took 
place. Consequently, Britain and 
other imperialist allies opposed the 
projected war, and insisted instead 
that People’s China be seated in the 
United Nations and that the ques- 
tion of Formosa be left to future 
handling. The establishment of a 
virtual cease-fire by the leaders of 
People’s China prevented a cata- 
strophic conflict. The general result 
of the incident was another serious 
setback to the imperialist policies 
and diplomatic prestige of the State 
Department. The extremely aggres- 
sive line of Wall Street imperialism 
in Asia provoked the gravest fears 
throughout that vast continent of an 
impending atomic war. One of the 
basic results of this fear was the 
holding of the famous Bandung (In- 
donesia) conference in April, 1955, 
of 29 Asian and African nations, in- 
cluding India and People’s China. 
This historic gathering, which the 
State Department opposed and sabo- 
taged as a hostile force, adopted a 
general program definitely support- 
ing the broad principles of the peace- 
ful co-existence of all nations. This 
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was another major defeat for the im- 
perialist program of Wall Street 
finance capital and of American di- 
plomacy. 


ROLE OF THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE IN THE 
PEACE STRUGGLE 


The super-aggressive foreign poli- 
cies followed by the Truman and 
Eisenhower governments during the 
cold war years have had nothing in 
common with the peaceful and dem- 
ocratic aspirations of the working 
class and the great bulk of the 
American people. These Adminis- 
trations spoke for imperialist finance 
capital, not for the toiling masses 
of America. The people’s peace 
sentiments, despite the oceans of 
slick pro-war propaganda with which 
they were constantly deluged, were 
demonstrated upon many occasions, 
if not always so militantly and clearly 
as was to be found in some other 
countries. 

Indicating the masses’ will for peace 
were: their tremendous “bring-the- 
boys-home” movement at the end of 
the war; their stubborn opposition 
to the passage of legislation for uni- 
versal military training; their resist- 
ance to the sending of large bodies 
of troops to post-war Europe; their 
open hatred of the Korean war; 
their active opposition to American 
war intervention in the Indo-China 
and Formosa areas; their protests 
against the use of atomic bombs in 
the Korean war, etc. One of the 
most active elements in these anti- 





war tendencies were the Negro peo 
ple, whose sympathies for the re. 
belling colonial peoples were espe. 
cially vigorous. 

These mass anti-war sentiments 
and activities were all the more note- 
worthy in view of the fact that, with 
few exceptions, the leaders of the 
major mass organizations of the 
people have been definitely under 
imperialist influence. This is par. 
ticularly true in the case of the con- 
servative leaders of the main trade- 
union federations, the A. F. of L. 
and the C.I.O. Many of these ele. 
ments, especially the Meany A. F. 
of L. group, blatant defenders of the 
capitalist system, have competed with 
the most extreme Right-wing of 
the bourgeoisie, with the McCarthy- 
ites, in their open warmongering. 
They have clamored for more arma- 
ments, endorsed the notorious Dulles 
“liberation” policy, — soft-pedalled 
the workers’ insistent demands for 
higher wages, denounced as “ap- 
peasement” all negotiations with the 
U.S.S.R., compromised with the in- 
famous congressional thought-con- 
trol committees, reiterated all the 
pro-war slogans among the workers, 
and generally comported themselves 
as the labor agents of militant 
American imperialism. Only occa 
sional voices in the top leadership, 
especially in the C.I.O., were raised 
against this shameful sellout of the 
most basic interests of the working 
class and the whole American peo 
ple to the Wall Street warmongers. 

Worst of all, beginning in 194%, 
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the top leaders of the A. F. of L. 
and the C.L.O., working hand-in- 
hand and under direction of the 
State Department, proceeded to split 
the labor movement internationally. 
The aim was to destroy it as a peace 
force. They split the actively pro- 
peace World Federation of Trade 
Unions and set up the pro-war In- 
national Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions; they split the progres- 
‘ive Latin American Confederation 
bf Labor (C.T.A.L.) and established 
‘val, boss-controlled unions; they 
wplit the pro-peace trade-union move- 
nents of Germany, France, Italy, 
ind many other countries. In the 
Jnited States they expelled the pro- 
messive wing of the C.L.O., almost 
1,000,000 strong, in eleven unions. 
This was the difficult situation with 
which the American workers have 
had to contend in order to give 





expression to their basic opposition 
against war. So actively pro-war 
have the American top trade-union 
kadership been that at the recent 
congress of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, 
held in Vienna in May, 1955, even 
Right-wing European labor leaders, 
themselves in the war camp, but 
tt the time feeling the powerful 
nace pressure from their rank and 
ile, sharply criticized the American 
legates (A. F. of L. and C.1.O.) 


is “warmongers.” 


THE BIG FOUR CONFERENCE 
AT GENEVA 


On the eve of the July, 1955, con- 
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ference of the Big Four powers in 
Geneva, which was then being ac- 
tively called for by the peace forces 
all over the world, militant Wall 
Street imperialism, with its program 
of aggressive world conquest, found 
itself in a very bad way. Its for- 
eign policies were manifestly bank- 
rupt, and its situation in this gen- 
eral respect was rapidly growing 
worse. 

First, Wall Street faced a vast ma- 
jority world opinion which was in- 
creasingly protesting against the 
costly armaments race and demon- 
strating against war, which obviously 
had accepted the slogan of peaceful 
co-existence (anathema in American 
pro-war circles), and which was more 
and more pointing the finger of ac- 
cusation at the United States as the 
basic source of the threatening world 
war danger. The circulation, on the 
eve of the conference, of the state- 
ment of Einstein and other scientists, 
condemning the atom bomb, served 
to emphasize the acute world fear of 
atomic war. 

Second, Wall Street confronted also 
a powerful military force in the 
US.S.R., People’s China, and the 
people’s democracies of Europe and 
Asia. This force, equipped with the 
A-and H-bombs and other atomic 
weapons, was obviously strong 
enough to rule out any chance of 
victory for the U.S. imperialists, in 
case they should venture upon their 
long-planned “preventive” war. In- 


deed, this war would sentence to 
destruction what was still left of the 





world capitalist system. Capitalism, 
weakened by the loss of the countries 
of Socialism and people’s democracy 
and by the big colonial revolutions, 
could not survive such a test. 
Third, Wall Street had upon its 
hands a flock of so-called allies 
whose enthusiasm for the projected 
war against the “reds” was visibly 
waning by the day. This was true 
of Great Britain, France, Italy and 
other capitalist powers, as potential 
helpers in such a war. Their popu- 
lations were overwhelmingly against 
war, and the imperialist contradic- 
tions and rivalries among themselves 
and against American imperialism, 
which were a big factor in overcom- 
ing the crises in Korea, Indo-China, 
and Formosa, were daily becoming 
sharper. And the Bandung Confer- 
ence had made it very clear that the 
Wall Street warmongers could expect 
very little help indeed (and a vast 
amount of opposition) from Asia. 
Fourth, Wall Street also had to 
deal with a serious weakening of 
its own forces in the United States. 
It had become commonplace for 
European big business statesmen (for 
example, Churchill) to take a very 
dubious position regarding the world 
conquest ambitions of Wall Street; 
but now such dissenters were begin- 
ning to appear also in the ranks of 
hitherto pretty solid monopoly capi- 
tal at home. Expressions of this 


were, as instances, the Los Angeles 
pacifist speech of General MacAr- 
thur, the no-war views of Hearst after 


his visit to the U.SS.R., and the 
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cropping up in both major parties} this res! 
and in various prominent newspa- world « 
pers, of statements casting doubt} was no! 
upon the general line of the Admin.|Eisenho 
istration’s foreign policy. A_ basicftto it. 
sign of these inner divisions alo) The 
was the Senate censure of McCarthy} was an 
last year. This signified that mo-|part of 
nopoly capital had rejected the “war}cold wa 
now” line of the pro-fascists andjof an < 
that it was generally being checked dated, 
in its war drive. Not the least on ) 
monopoly capital’s growing weak-|vons. I 
nesses in its home-base was the fact} immedi: 
that many of its most trusted labor} ties of 
agents, especially in top C.LO. cir-}aausm 
cles, were wavering in their pro-war}t's sit 
attitudes and were beginning to}songly 
talk about negotiations with thegme con 
Soviet Union and to express otherfeking- 
hitherto absolutely banned __peacefftristica: 
heresies. erstw il 
Despite all these mounting difi-f2'2. 
culties and the generally unfavorablefthe lon 
outlook for Wall Street’s war profs \ 
gram, President Eisenhower contin-F* oma 
ued to oppose any serious negotiaf™ny a 
tions with the U.S.S.R. and People'sge"ction 
China. He took a definite standpters, | 
against the proposed Geneva conier- al Tow 
ence, which was a product of theft ‘arn 
rising people’s demand for top level pnciliat 
diplomatic negotiations. Eisenhower alted 
first objected altogether to the hold- ee For 
ing of the conference; then he triedjf*t ne 
to delay it and said it would havepates 
to be preceded by a foreign minis rade p 
ters’ meeting; and finally he declared Alye 
that he could not be spared froms the 
his presidential duties long enough 
to attend such a gathering. But a 
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this resistance proved fruitless. The 
rewspa-| world demand for the conference 
doubt} was not to be denied; hence Mr. 
Admin.{ Eisenhower, willy-nilly, had to go 
basic fto it. 
ns alg, The Geneva conference historically 
“Carthy|was an imperative demand on the 
at_mo-}part of the world’s peoples that the 
1e “war}cold war be ended, that the threat 
sts andfof an atomic world war be liqui- 
checked dated, and that international differ- 
least offences be settled through negotia- 
weak.cons. Both the long-range and the 
the fact immediate peace policies of the coun- 
d labor tries of people’s democracy and So- 
O. cr-Mialism had contributed basically to 
pro-warpltis situation. These countries all 
‘ing to§srongly supported the holding of 
ith theithe conference; on the eve of its 
s otherfeking place the U.S.S.R. charac- 
| peacelferistically settled dramatically its 
erstwhile bitter quarrel with Yugo- 
1g dif-plavia, concluded almost overnight 
ivorablethe long-drawn-out treaty negotia- 
rar propions with Austria, initiated new 
contin-iplomatic approaches to West Ger- 
negotia.gany and Japan, abolished visa re- 
People's trictions for mewspapermen and 


parties 





e standpthers, and quickly accepted the lo- 
confer-f! Iowa proposal for an exchange 
- of thet farm delegations. In the same 
op levelgpnciliatory spirit, People’s China 
snhowergalted the fighting on its side in 


he hold-§ee Formosa straits area, proposed di- 
he triedgect negotiations with the United 
Id havePates on this difficult question, 
1 minis ade preliminary releases of Ameri- 
declared a flyers, and, together with India, 
-d from§*as the backbone of the vital Ban- 
enough 
But al 
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dung Conference. Of great signifi- 
cance too, prior to Geneva, were the 
conferences between Prime Minister 
Nehru of India and the leaders of the 
U.S.S.R. and People’s China. 

In the face of the powerful world 
set-up of peace forces, come to a head 
in Geneva, there was no alternative 
for Wall Street imperialism other 
than to shelve its cold war program 
and atomic diplomacy, and to re- 
orient itself upon a policy of cultivat- 
ing international negotiations upon a 
rational basis. This is precisely what 
it did at Geneva, lifting the imme- 
diate war danger and softening up the 
cold war, at least for the time being. 
In the conference, the American 
delegation participated fully in the 
spirit of affability, which presented 
such a drastic contrast to the sharp 
recriminations at international con- 
ferences in recent years. No less 
conciliatory were the delegates from 
Great Britain and France. It was a 
sign of something new in the world 
when Eisenhower and Bulganin 
could meet and rationally talk over 
the mutual problems and policies of 
their respective peoples. 

With shrewd generalship, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made the best of a 
situation which was very bad for 
Wall Street, but very good for the 
rest of the world. With dramatic 
eloquence, he pressed upon the con- 
ference that the United States had 
only peaceful intentions and wanted 
nothing more than a live-and-let-live 
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relationship with other nations. His 
remarks were clearly directed to- 
wards redressing the heavy prestige 
losses suffered throughout the world 
by the United States during the past 
few years as a result of its ultra-ag- 
gressive and warlike foreign policies. 
Incidentally, with his peace pro- 
nouncements, Mr. Eisenhower may 
also have written himself a ticket to 
a second term in the White House; 
for in 1956, as in 1952, the American 
people will be very much disposed to 
back candidates whom it considers 
devoted to world peace. 

At Geneva the basic thing Mr. 
Eisenhower did, and this was of 
great importance, was to commit the 
United States firmly to a policy of 
international negotiations. In this 
respect his expressions of belief in 
the peace sincerity of the Soviet 
delegates were of prime significance. 
As for the rest, the President made 
no concessions regarding concrete 
problems. The one definite project 
which he put forth—of mutual 
American-Soviet military air inspec- 
tion—was essentially impractical and 
of a propaganda nature. This 
characterization coincides _ pretty 
much with the general estimates of 
informed writers and statesmen in 
the capitalist world. 

As remarked at the outset of this 
article, the important thing done at 
Geneva was not to solve a lot of 
concrete problems, but rather to open 
the door to their ultimate solution. 
Its adopted program of negotiations 
—on which it outlined preliminary 








conferences, dealing with both Ev. McCar 
rope and the Far East—worked di. other € 
rectly against the continuance of the} bu 
cold war and the danger of an out-}“eneve 
break of a terrible atomic war. Thist™ ¢ 
is why the peoples of the worldj™m 5 
hailed Geneva and also why it will} 8 


go down in history as a most im- The ra 

portant conference. tacks A 

tore, it 

THE GENERAL INTERNATIONAL, © 
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The enthusiasm with which theforever 
results of the Geneva Conferencef‘teate 
are being greeted by the masses off! St 
the peoples throughout the world in- ‘or the 
dicates, in the first place, the tre] We 
mendous strength of the world de- tral, A 
mand for peace. The almost univer-) inue i 
sal endorsement of Geneva by the d, 
main capitalist governments and by} abl 
the international bourgeois press, alfinterna 
though in a more cautious tone than in mor 
that of the masses, shows that big}Sttes 
capital, including that in the United and ag 
States, had come to realize that thei capital 








threat of war had to be laid asidq'* 
at Geneva, in the face of the irreq¥ ~ 
of the 


sistible world peace demands. 

One would do well, however, not}uire 
to read too much into this capitalist 94 
unanimity. There are strong reacqtY 0 
tionary forces in the capitalist worldg he int 
especially in the United States, thay at W 
are beginning to do their utmost t b ma 
stymie the planned negotiations, to omic 
rekindle the cold war, and to reqmain : 
awaken the threat of a great atomig® dw 
world war. These are the Syngmangf® me 
Rhees, Chiang Kai-sheks, Josepi orld 
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th Ey.|McCarthys, George Meanys, and 
ked dj-fother extreme Right elements. They 
= of thefae busy throwing cold water on 
an out-{ceneva and opposing it outright, 
ar. Thisfamd their numbers will increase, 
once such people recover from the 
frst great peace blows of Geneva. 
The radio is already reeking with at- 
tacks upon that conference. There- 
fore, it is quite clear that the main 
ask of the peace forces everywhere 
is to defeat such warmongers on 
their home grounds and to make it 
‘ich theforever impossible for them to re- 
nferencefteate the crippling fear of atomic 
asses off¥ar, such as has plagued the world 
orld infor the past several years. 
the tre} We must understand that, in gen- 
orld de-fttal, American imperialism will con- 
- univer.jinue its futile efforts to master the 
by the{vorld, using such means as it may 
and by able to command. To drive for 
sress, alfiaternational conquest is inherent 
ne thanf2 monopoly capital, and the United 
that big/States is by far the most powerful 
. United}2nd aggressive country of monopoly 
hat their|@pital in the world. This imperial- 
id asidqist trend will continue until the 
the irregorkers and the democratic masses 
"i of the American people have ac- 
ver, not{qwired the political power to direct 
capitalist the nation’s government, which is 
ng reac}ety much not the case today. In 
+t world he interim, the big job is to see to it 
tes, thaq®at Wall Street is never again able 
tmost tq® make the threats of terrifying 
tions, tatomic warfare that have been its 
J to remain stock in trade ever since the 
t atomiq®d war began in 1947. This is by 
‘yngmamgee Means an impossible task. The 
* Josep orld peace forces that brought 
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about Geneva can also put a final 
end to the cold war and also to the 
atomic war threat at the heart of it. 
They can free the world from the 
dread of war for the first time in its 
history. With their vast new demo- 
cratic strength, the peoples of the 
world are now strong enough to do 
this. But to accomplish it, will re- 
quire eternal vigilance and unre- 
mitting struggle against capitalist 
reaction. 

The main thing in the coming 
period is to realize that, with suff- 
cient mass pressure, all the many 
big international problems can be 
solved by negotiations. They must 
be tackled in this confident spirit. 
This includes such knotty problems 
as the re-unification of Germany, 
the restoration of Formosa to People’s 
China, the seating of China in the 
United Nations, the cutting down of 
world armaments, the opening up of 
East-West trade, etc. None of these 
is necessarily a war question. The 
peoples, by insistence upon peace, 
overcame the severe military crises 
in Korea, Indo-China, and the For- 
mosa Straits, and by the same gen- 
eral means they can also solve the 
other difficult international prob- 
lems. In this respect, however, there 
must be no reliance upon bourgeois 
governments, especially that in the 
United States, to solve such problems 
voluntarily. 

As for the fundamental antago- 
isms between the capitalist and So- 
cialist systems, these also are not 
basically war questions. There is no 








valid reason whatever why the vari- 
ous peoples cannot live in peace to- 
gether, whether their social systems 
are Socialist or capitalist. The ad- 
vance of Socialism, which is inevi- 


table, in no sense necessitates war. 
On the contrary, the Socialist move- 
ment makes its greatest progress in 
the struggle against war and war- 
makers. 

If the peoples of the world realize 
the possibilities and implications of 
Geneva by halting the cold war and 
eventually ending the threat of mili- 
tary war, the way will be opened 
for the more effective struggle in 
behalf of their own class interests. 
It will mean more bread and freedom 
for the masses. With the reduction 
in armament expenditures, they 
can the more readily increase their 
wages and fight for their other social 
demands. With the end of the pres- 
ent hectic and unhealthy industrial 
boom in the capitalist countries, 
which is bound to come, the various 
labor movements will adopt more 
vigorous policies generally. With the 
decline of the war scare, the oppor- 
tunities for world trade-union unity 
will improve—for it was over the 
question of the cold war that the 
movement was split by the helpers 
of American imperialism. By the 
same token, the door will again be 
opened to broad people’s front move- 
ments. With the policy of inter- 
national negotiations firmly estab- 
lished, the arrogant bid of Wall 
Street imperialism for world mastery, 
with its military alliances, its net- 
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work of air bases all around the 
world, its infringement upon the na. 
tional independence of many coun- 
tries, and its attempts to deny the 


right of revolution to peoples seek-? 


ing to free themselves from intoler- 
able oppression, can be defeated. 

All these things, however, are 
possibilities, not guaranteed conse- 
quences, of the new international sit- 
uation opened up by Geneva. What 
made Geneva a reality was that the 
peoples of the world, while fighting 
against all the specific evils of the 
cold war, also clearly realized the 
danger of a general world war, and 
directly combatted it. Only a com- 
parable vigilance and activity in the 
future can make real the people's 
hopes for a world situation based 
upon the principles of the peaceful 
co-existence of all nations. The capi- 
talist_ governments must be held 
strictly to the commitments that they 
made at Geneva. 


GENEVA AND THE AMERICAN 
SITUATION 


The Statement of the National 
Committee, C.P.US.A., 
in this issue of Political Affairs, te 
views thoroughly the chief American 
consequences and Communist Party 


tasks flowing out of the Genevaj, 


conference. Here, therefore, it is in 
order only to stress a few of thesq 
points: 

For one thing, the easing or th¢ 
ending of the cold war will producq 
important effects upon the Ameri 
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can workers’ economic situation 
and upon the activities of the trade- 
union movement. The unions, less 
dominated by stifling class collabora- 
tion, which has been so much em- 
phasized by the cold war, will be in 
a much better position to struggle 
for their wage and other demands. 
They especially will be required to 
adopt more comprehensive economic 
programs to replace the lessened gov- 
ernment arms expenditures. This 
need will become all the greater 
with the end of the present artifi- 
cial and unhealthy post-war indus- 
rial boom—an end which will come, 
Geneva or no Geneva. The new sit- 
will also facilitate a more 
successful struggle for trade-union 
democracy. This is of enormous im- 
portance; for never in its entire his- 
tory has the labor movement been 
so dominated by a clique of in- 
trenched and dictatorial top bureau- 
crats, as it is at the present time. 
These are especially the Meany 
group, and the plan is to still fur- 
ther strengthen their rigid controls 
by the reactionary constitution which 
is to be fastened upon the merged 
A. F. of L. and C.L.O. It is a tragic 
fact that in our country the top 
trade-union leaders are far less sub- 
ject to democratic elections and re- 
novals than are the members of the 
Jnited States Senate and House—an 
ntolerable situation. But the chal- 
enge to these misleaders of labor will 
sow with the unfolding of a pe- 
‘iod of sharpened class struggle. 

The Geneva Conference has al- 


uation 
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ready deeply affected the develop- 
ing 1956 national election struggle. 
Eisenhower, by seizing the stage as 
an ardent advocate of world peace, 
has vastly bettered his chances for 
re-election, and at the same time he 
has thrown confusion into the ranks 
of the Democrats. Many Demo- 
cratic leaders “asked” for this seri- 
ous predicament, by their continual 
clamor for more arms production 
and for more aggressive foreign poli- 
cies. Time and again the Commu- 
nist Party warned against this po- 
litical idiocy and urged that organ- 
ized labor, the Negro people, and 
other progressive forces within that 
party should join forces and insist 
upon a policy of active struggle for 
peace. As things appear now, the 
only thing that can give the Demo- 
crats a chance in the coming elec- 
tions is, along with a strong demo- 
cratic economic and civil rights pro- 
gram, to come forward with a real 
policy of fruitful international nego- 
tiations, on the basis of mutual con- 
cessions, as against the hard-boiled, 
one-sided Eisenhower line on the 
question. Governor Harriman’s anti- 
Geneva stand would hand the elec- 
tion to the Republicans. The added 
danger of giving Eisenhower an un- 
challenged peace leadership, as has 
been done, is that, in addition to be- 
ing elected himself, he may carry 
with him a majority of Republican 
reactionaries and also commit the 
government to a basically anti-labor, 
anti-Negro, and anti-peace program. 
Reaction won the recent national 
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elections in Great Britain largely be- 
cause the Right-wing Social Demo- 
cratic leaders of the Labor Party prac- 
tically surrendered the peace initia- 
tive to the Tories—which could also 
happen in the United States. 
Another of the sinister dangers, 
growing out of the Geneva situa- 
tion and connected with the coming 
national elections, is the attempt by 
Senator McCarthy, with his prompt 
and violent denunciation of Geneva, 
to place himself at the head of the 
potentially powerful forces that will 
strive to rekindle the cold war. This 
danger must not be minimized. 
McCarthy especially represents the 
danger of extreme reaction and fas- 
cism in this country, and he must 
not be glibly written off. The peace 
forces must be very alert in com- 
batting every effort by him and his 
likes to sabotage the developing in- 
ternational conferences by fighting 
against every needed American con- 
cession as “appeasing the Russians.” 
The Geneva Conference, by easing 
the cold war and promising to end 
it, has already done much to liq- 
uidate the thick miasma of war 
hysteria and red-baiting that has 
plagued the American people for 
the past several years. With this 
trend continued, it will make it very 
much more difficult for the war- 
mongers and pro-fascists, under the 
fantastic pretext that the country is 
just about to be overrun by the 
“reds,” to wangle from the govern- 
ment their enormous armament ap- 
propriations and to whittle away 


systematically the people’s freedoms, 
supposedly guaranteed under the 
Bill of Rights. The development 
of the policy of realistic international 
negotiations will, at the same time, 
increase the opportunities in the 
United States to cut down and abol- 
ish the whole network of thought- 
control laws and other fascist-like 
legislation, which has been a product 
of the cold war. The cold war must 
be ended in the United States, as 
well as upon a world scale. 

If the masses, here and elsewhere, 
can make a reality of the promises 
of Geneva, this will tend strongly 
to relieve much of the outrageous 
persecution under which our Party 
has been living ever since 1948, 
These years constitute an heroic pe- 
riod in the life of the Communist 
Party, with Gene Dennis, Ben Davis, 
John Gates, Gus Hall, Bob Thomp- 
son, Elizabeth Flynn, and scores of 
other Party leaders serving long jail 
terms. We may be sure, however, 
that our Party’s gallant fight in de 
fense of peace and civil rights has not 
been lost upon the broad working 
class. They are bound to honor a 
Party capable of such heroism and 
sound leadership. 

The big thing that we should 
realize now is that, with a substan- 
tial easing of world tensions, our 
Party will be fighting in an improved 
and improving domestic situation. 
However, with indictments under 
the Smith Act still going on and 
with the dangerous McCarran Act 
still ahead of us, it is problematical 
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whether or not our Party has passed 
through the worst of the persecu- 
tion. But certainly the improving 
national and international situations, 
so far as war tensions are concerned, 
should encourage us to redouble our 
winning fight for our Party’s legality 
and for the defense of the Bill of 
Rights, all of which is organically 
tied in with the general struggle 
of the workers and their allies for 
peace and the other vital economic 
and political needs of the toiling 
masses. 

In order for our Party to play its 
maximum role in translating the 
promises of Geneva into concrete 
realities by ending the cold war, we 
must be alert to fight two dangers. 
On the one hand, there is the “Left”- 
sectarian danger expressed by those 
elements who, with their mechani- 
cal and dogmatic methods of think- 
ing, see nothing new in the situation 
after Geneva. They would pooh- 
pooh the conference, saying that it 
has left things just as they were. 
They cannot conceive of Socialist 
and capitalist states living in the 
same world, except upon the basis 
of acute and dangerous antago- 


nisms. The general effects of such 
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pessimism and defeatism are to ig- 
nore the many avenues and oppor- 
tunities for effective mass struggle 
in consequence of Geneva. This is 
the path of isolation, stagnation, and 
defeat. 

On the other hand, there is the 
perhaps even more pressing Right 
danger. This is the trend which 
has illusions that at Geneva there 
was a liquidation of the basic antag- 
onisms between the forces of demo- 
cratic progress and those of reaction- 
ary monopoly capital. All this is 
akin to the poisonous class collabora- 
tionist ideas cultivated by Browder 
following the Big Three agreement 
at the wartime conference (Novem- 
ber, 1943) at Teheran. The Right 
and “Left” deviations feed each 
other, and they both work out to 
weaken the position of our Party 
among the masses. They both must 
be combatted, consciously and ac- 
tively. This can be done only if the 
Party, weighing the situation realis- 
tically, fights vigorously to help con- 
solidate the victory won at Geneva 
by bringing the cold war to a con- 
clusion and by ending forever the 
threat of an atomic world war. 








The Struggle to End the Cold War at Home" 


By Claude Lightfoot 


THis CONFERENCE, which has been 
called to discuss the struggle to pre- 
serve the Bill of Rights, takes place 
against the backdrop of the historic 
Four-Power Conference at Geneva. 
The Geneva Conference was a turn- 
ing point in world affairs. After 
nearly a decade of Cold War, “little” 
wars in Korea and Indo-China, and 
the threat of atomic world war, 
the heads of the Four Great Powers 
concertedly have taken a long step 
away from mass annihilation and to- 
ward the goal of peaceful co-exist- 
ence. 

In order to implement the Geneva 
Conference, the times call for a na- 
tional crusade which will demand 
not only an end to the cold war gen- 
erally, but also to the cold war at 
home—the war against civil liberties 
which is largely a product of the 
international cold war. This should 
mean an end to Smith Act trials, to 
the Nazi-like McCarran Registra- 
tion Act, to the racist McCarran- 
Walter Act, to the Taft-Hartley pro- 
secution of labor leaders, to such 
union-busting moves as the indict- 
ment of the C.L.O. United Auto- 
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mobile Workers Union on trumped- 
up charges of violating election laws. 
It should mean an end to passport 
denials in general, and that of Paul 
Robeson in particular; it should 
mean an end to persecution of the 
foreign-born, to congressional witch- 
hunts, to purges and blacklists of 
teachers, government employees, to 
obstructions against implementing 
the desegregation program. ; 

The Geneva Conference opens up 
broad vistas for achieving these 
objectives. Even prior to the meeting 
at the summit, a whole number of 
positive developments had _ taken 
place. 

For several years reactionary ele- 
ments in our country in their effort 
to create a police state, a necessary 
counterpart to a reactionary foreign 
policy, have held the initiative in 
this struggle firmly in their hands. 
Pro-democratic forces during this 
period were almost overwhelmed by 
the relentless attacks these people 
made on the Bill of Rights. Rights 
which were established after long 
bitter years of struggle came under 
sharp attack from every branch of 
government with hardly any protest. 

Today the picture is changing. In 
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fact it is possible to say we are en- 
tering a new era of struggle—an era 
in which the fascist menace can be 
decisively crushed. 


THE PRO-DEMOCRATIC 
UPSURGE 


In the past several months there 
have been a whole series of develop- 
ments which show that a mighty 
pro-democratic upsurge is maturing 
in our land. The Chicago Sun-Times 
took note of this trend in an editorial 
dated June 27, 1955: 


Perhaps we are witnessing the dawn 
of the post-McCarthy Age of Re- 
Enlightenment. At any rate the na- 
tion seems to be rededicating itself to 
reason and the Bill of Rights. As they 
should, the Courts are participating in 
this movement away from the dark 
ages, 


Positive reaffirmation of the neces- 
sity to preserve the Bill of Rights by 
broad masses from all walks of 
American life has already produced 
some significant victories. Thus, 
there can be no doubt that the mi- 
nority opinion rendered by Federal 
Judge William R. Hastie, joined by 
Judge Maris, in the Pittsburgh Smith 
Act appeal, will go down in history. 
This is the first dissenting opinion in 
any Smith Act appeal at the Federal 
Circuit Court level. Judge Hastie 
observed that the verdict of guilty 
in that case was based on prejudice, 
not evidence. “It is difficult to be- 
lieve,” he declared, “that persons 
trying to be fair . . . would have been 
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willing to send anyone but a Com- 
munist to jail after hearing such an 
admission by the Government that 
the personal guilt of the accused was 
not established.” He further pointed 
out that the First Amendment pre- 
vents the Government from proscrib- 
ing what Communists teach, espe- 
cially in the absence of overt acts. 
Similarly noteworthy was the recent 
opinion rendered by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in regard to the Fifth 
Amendment. In the decision which 
threw out the “contempt” convic- 
tions of Julius Emspak, James Quinn, 
and Phil Bart, Chief Justice Earl 
Warren warned the Department of 
Justice that the privilege “not to be a 
witness against yourself” guaranteed 
by the Fifth Amendment, should not 
be applied “narrowly or begrudg- 
ingly” or “treated as an_ historical 
relic.” 

Also, as a result of pro-democratic 
pressures, the government’s whole 
system of lies peddled about through 
its infamous informer system faces 
collapse. In this connection there 
have been a number of important 
developments. Several months ago 
Federal Judge Dimmock ordered a 
new trial for two New York Smith 
Act defendants, Comrades Alexander 
Trachtenberg and George Blake 
Charney. The reason: Harvey Matu- 
sow, the only witness against them, 
gave perjured testimony. On June 
Ist, 1955, the 7th Circuit Court of 
Appeals (before which the Light- 
foot appeal is pending) dismissed a 
deportation order against Mathew 
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Brzovich. The Court found that the 
sole prosecution witness, a notorious 
informer, Matt Cvetic has “no more 
probative value than the tattlings 
from a town meeting.” It concurred 
with the findings of the hearing of- 
ficer that Cvetic’s testimony was 
“unbelievable and incredible.” Even 
the U.S. Supreme Court, when it 
dismissed “disloyalty” charges against 
Dr. John Peters, consultant of the 
U.S. Public Health Service, had to 
condemn the Government’s faceless 
informer system. Justices Black and 
Douglas declared: “It has touched 
countless men and women and 
ruined many. It is an un-American 
practice which we should condemn.” 

As further indications of new 
winds of freedom which are begin- 
ning to blow over America we note 
an upsurge in California which 
crushed the Burns-Chapel Bill for 
Loyalty Oaths for a half million pro- 
fessionals and tradesmen. In Illinois 
the defeat of the main Broyles Bills 
is symptomatic of the new phase of 
the struggle. For several years, Sen- 
ator Broyles has introduced legisla- 
tion in the Illinois Senate to outlaw 
the Communist Party and to impose 
severe penalties for membership in 
it and all organizations that are listed 
on the Attorney General’s list. Each 
time the bills were introduced dem- 
ocratic forces have had to wage an 
uphill battle. The bills were passed 
in the last two sessions of the Legis- 
lature by both houses. However, 
they were eventually defeated by the 


veto of the Governor of the State. 
This year Broyles succeeded in get- 
ting the Governor to announce pub- 
licly before the bills were introduced 
that he would not veto them. With 
this built-in reserve, the people’s or- 
ganizations realized that whatever 
efforts were put forward in the past 
would no longer suffice. Mobiliza- 
tion at the grass roots level became 
a major form of struggle and re- 
sulted in a tremendous victory for 
civil liberties. Notwithstanding the 
passage of the Loyalty Oath for 
State employees, the defeat of the 
main bills constituted the greatest 
victory for civil liberties in the his- 
tory of the State. The movement it- 
self was perhaps the broadest we 
have witnessed. 

The House Un-American Activ- 
ities Committee, which heretofore 
has run roughshod over its accused, 
found a new situation when it in- 
vaded New Jersey recently. A union 
picket line of thousands coupled with 
protest from liberal and professional 
leaders gave the committee a “hot 
welcome” and sent it back home sad- 
der but wiser. 

A clear-cut victory was won 
against the principle of “guilt by as 
sociation” in the case of Professor 
Owen Lattimore. In this case, after 
many court reversals, the Depart 
ment of Justice was forced to con- 
clude that it had a bear by the tail 
and that no good could come out of 
further prosecution. 

Finally, all democratic forces were 
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heartened by the ruling of an Ap- 
peals Court in regard to the denial 
to citizens of passports. The Court 
ruled that no longer could the State 
Department arbitrarily deny a pass- 
port without facing a court review 
of its actions. These victories and 
others that have taken place since 
the Geneva conference, considered 
together with the general sentiment 
that is developing in the country, 
opens up the possibilty that pro- 
democratic forces can wrest the 
initiative entirely from the hands of 
reaction. They are the foundation 
for drawing conclusions that advance 
the perspective of smashing, in the 
near future, the whole conspiracy to 
undermine the Bill of Rights and 
the Constitution. 
* * * 

What is the basis for these domes- 
tic changes? 

First and foremost are the changes 
that are taking place in the interna- 
tional situation. The easing of war 
tensions systematically makes more 
dificult the destruction of constitu- 
tional liberties. In fact, it has been 
the doctrine of the “clear and present 
danger” which tended to immobilize 
the people as basic liberties were un- 
dermined. As long as it was widely 
believed that the nation was in im- 
mediate danger of war, many were 
prepared to accept limitations on the 
Bill of Rights as a necessity. 

The American ruling class has 
cleverly made use of the greatest 
mobilizing experience of this genera- 
tion—the anti-Axis world war. 
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Cloaking itself in the democratic 
appeals of that world struggle, the 
reactionaries evoked once more 
the slogans of national unity for 
liberation and struggle against totali- 
tarianism. 

Security and victory are once again 
made the necessary ends for which 
every sacrifice is to be justified. The 
self-discipline and idealism which 
were generated among the people in 
the anti-Axis struggle have been 
subverted by those who would pave 
the way for an American brand of 
fascism. 

Another factor of great import- 
ance has been the broad nature of 
the attacks of the McCarthyites in 
the last few years. The Truman Ad- 
ministration, which authored the 
cold war in general and the Korean 
hot war in particular, also launched 
assaults on the people’s freedoms. 
But it was clever enough to make it 
appear as if these were designed to 
affect only Communists. With the 
advent however, of the Eisenhower 
Administration and together with it 
the most reactionary Congress in 
American history, every liberal and 
democratic expression in American 
life came under sharp attack. The 
McCarthyites became so vicious and 
far-reaching that even former Presi- 
dent Truman became suspect as a 
“coddler of Communists.” The 
Democratic Party itself was pro- 
claimed as a party whose conduct 
for twenty years was treasonable. 
The broad nature of this attack 
served to arouse millions who had 
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hitherto been silent. McCarthyism 
likewise aroused world democratic 
opinion and this too became a fac- 


tor for more active resistance in 
America. Its arbitrary methods were 
employed in international relations 
and greatly sharpened contradictions 
between our imperialist rulers and 
their so-called allies. Important sec- 
tions of Big Business participated 
in curbing McCarthy for the reason 
that it was arousing a torrent of 
protest at home and abroad. But 
these elements did not have in mind 
the renunciation of McCarthy’s ob- 
jectives. These, they felt, could be 
continued under a more legal cloak 
and with less flamboyant methods 
by the Eisenhower Administraton 
and its Justice Department. But even 
here the masses are showing a great 
deal of sensitivity, for now when 
Brownell picks up where McCarthy, 
Velde, and Jenner left off, masses are 
criticizing his policies. 

Certainly since the November 
1954 elections, and in view of certain 
new and positive developments on a 
world scale, the danger of fascism 
within the country has tended to 
lessen. This is so because as the war 
danger has receded, and as the 
prospect of a major economic crisis 
has been temporarily delayed, im- 
portant sections of monopoly capital 
have dissociated themselves from 
the avowed fascist drive of the Mc- 
Carthyites. This danger will lessen 
further as the subjective factors unite 
and assert their will and curb the 
powers of monopoly. 


The new winds of freedom which 
are blowing over America open up 
the possibility not only of curbing 
reactionary attacks but also decisively 
defeating the pro-fascist elements, 
However, our task is not only to take 
note of these growing favorable de- 
velopments. The big problem before 
us it to turn on our search lights 
and uncover some of the rocks on 
which the people’s democratic ship 
can still be wrecked. There are some 
who deny such a possibility. They 
argue that with the beginning of the 
breakup of the cold war, the per- 
spective for the future is one in 
which only a few pot shots against 
Communist leaders will be taken. 
Such views are not only harmful but 
can prove disastrous. The democratic 
masses in our country in the near 
future will face some great tests in 
determining whether we shall march 
on trimphantly or whether some 
serious setbacks will be suffered. 

The future is pregnant with both 
possibilities and new dangers. It is 
true that the more favorable the in- 
ternational situation becomes, the 
easier it will be to win the struggle 
for democracy at home. But it does 
not follow that the international 
situation will automatically spill over 
on the home front. 

Reaction will continue desperately 
to whittle away at democratic liber- 
ties in view of the international 
situation. It may slow up its pace. 
It may also for the time being limit 
its attacks on broader forces. But 
such activity will be of a tactical 
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nature. It will use this period to lay 
the groundwork for a greater assault 
at a later date. And if the people’s 
movement does not understand these 
maneuvers, if it takes for granted 
that all is well, then things may hap- 
pen today from which tomorrow we 
shall all suffer. Some of the most 
potent weapons with which freedom 
has been limited in the last several 
years were placed on the statute 
books as far back as 1940. The Smith 
Act was legislated at that time with- 
out very much protest. Eight years 
later this Act became the main in- 
strument to attack the Bill of Rights 
as a whole. Yes, we still face a long 
uphill struggle to maintain demo- 
cratic liberties. 

Why does the danger of pro-fascist 
reaction still exist even if in a less 
brazen and acute form than during 
the peak of McCarthyism? This is 
mainly due to the fact that the 
architects and instigators of the cold 
war—the monopolies—while checked, 
have not been decisively defeated; be- 
cause a new mass realignment, a 
new popular majority which is in 
the process of development has not 
yet been forged and organized in the 
country; and because though eco- 
nomic depression has not yet occur- 
red, the intense competition between 
the big corporations for maximum 
profit which requires greater speed- 
up and exploitation of the workers 
will lead to great class battles. 

The chief divisive weapon with 
which reaction will continue to 
maneuver is anti-Communism. In 
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the recent period we have witnessed 
a noticeable decline in red-baiting. 
Notwithstanding this fact, reluctance 
on the part of labor and liberal circles 
to defend vigorously the rights of 
Communists still constitutes the 
Achilles heel of American democ- 
racy. Happily, liberal and democratic 
forces are becoming more aware of 
the relationship of attacks on the 
rights of Communists with the wel- 
fare of the whole people, but it can- 
not be said by any means that all the 
necessary conclusions have been 
drawn. 


THE ANTI-COMMUNIST ACTS 


In the near future, a number of 

matters will come before the United 
States Supreme Court. Unfavorable 
action by the Court on any of these 
questions would have a far-reaching 
effect on the Bill of Rights. They 
are: 
1) The Internal Security Act of 
1950 (the McCarran Act), and its 
amended version, the Communist 
Control Act of 1954. 

2) The Lightfoot and Scales cases, 
both of which were prosecuted un- 
der the membership section of the 
Smith Act. 

3) The case of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania versus Steve Nelson. 

This case involves the legality of 
all State sedition laws and the anti- 
labor Rightto-Work laws which 
have been passed in a large number 
of states. 

All three of these questions are of 
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supreme importance to the future of 
the Bill of Rights and its meaning 
for the entire American people. Of 
primary importance is the Internal 
Security Act of 1950 and the Com- 
munist Control Act of 1954. These 
Acts, if upheld by the Supreme 
Court, will outlaw a political party 
for the first time in American his- 
tory, tighten up measures for polic- 
ing the labor movement, and lay the 
legal basis under certain circumstan- 
ces to turn our country into a com- 
plete police state. The defeat of these 
laws constitutes the main task of all 
democratic forces. 

Since 1950 very little attention has 
been given to waging a broad all-out 
political and legal struggle against 
this legislative monstrosity. This has 
been due in part to the fact that, in 
the interim, efforts to apply the Act 
have been considerably restricted by 
the long drawn-out process of litiga- 
tion which ensued after the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board initi- 
ated its hearings. But now this period 
of litigation is closing. Bearing in 
mind the fact that both the A. F. L. 
and C.1.O., and many church, fra- 
ternal and progressive organizations 
originally opposed the enactment of 
this diabolical legislation, and taking 
into account the favorable situation 
maturing in the country, the pos- 
sibilities exist to organize an effec- 
tive mass mobilization of the Ameri- 
can people against it. While there is 
great apprehension of and hatred for 
the McCarran Act, the danger is 
that this sentiment may not be crys- 





tallized into active opposition in 
time. 

In the last year, broad forces have 
spoken out against efforts to prose. 
cute people for mere membership, 
The volume of protest around the 
enactment of the Communist Con- 
trol Act last year was so great that 
the House of Representatives which 
had voted to make membership a 
crime was forced to rescind its action 
and substitute the registration feature 
of the Internal Security Act. In my 
own case, which revolved around 
mere membership, we noted similarly 
broad concern and response. This 
case evoked editorial opinion in 
dozens of newspapers over the coun- 
try. There is sufficient evidence to 
show that public opinion will not 
countenance a wholesale onslaught 
against people for mere membership. 
But we must bear in mind that this 
sentiment will not necessarily spill 
over into active oppositon to the 
registration part of the McCarran 
Act. Many people may view these 
as two separate and distinctly dif- 
ferent things. Of course, this is not 
so. But nevertheless, unless clarity 
is brought to labor and the people 
generally, such erroneous conclusions 
can be drawn. 

If the McCarran Act is upheld 
and some people are arrested, the 
Government will argue that such 
prosecution does not arise out of 
mere membership nor from the fact 
that such people hold Communist 
views. People, according to them, 
will be arrested only for failure to 
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comply with the law. All one has 
to do is register and everything 
would be all right. This law, there- 
fore, contains some subtle and 
dangerous reasoning. The real mean- 
ing of the McCarran Law and the 
Communist Control Act, must be 
brought to the American people. It 
is not enough to present legal briefs 
to the Supreme Court. Such briefs 
must be buttressed by a mass propa- 
ganda campaign which can explain 
in layman’s language the grave con- 
titutional questions that are in 
jeopardy if the Supreme Court up- 
holds the McCarran Act. We must 
point out to the broad masses that 
we have involved here an Act which, 
if legally sanctioned by the High 
Court, can be of a more devastating 
character to popular liberties than 
the Vinson decision in the Dennis 
case, itself the forerunner of the 
wave of McCarthyism. 

What are some of the problems 
involved in this Act? 

First: It would prohibit voluntary 
association; it would illegalize a 
political party, thus setting a prec- 
edent for the illegalization of other 
parties. If this seems far-fetched, let 
the leaders and members of the 
Democratic Party ponder long and 
hard the meaning of the McCarthyite 
charge that their party for twenty 
years was a party of treason. Can 
inyone doubt that if McCarthy had 
the power, the liberal Democrats 
too would be outlawed? Yes, even 
liberal Republicans could hardly 


survive. 
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But there are those who argue that 
the illegalization of the Party can 
be prevented by the simple act of reg- 
istering. This is just so much non- 
sense! Whoever registers under this 
Act pleads guilty not only to the 
charge of being part of a worldwide 
conspiracy which seeks to overthrow 
our government by force and vio- 
lence, but also to being spies, 
saboteurs, etc. Of course, the Com- 
munist Party and its membership 
can never plead guilty to such fabri- 
cated charges. Such _ registration 
would open the door at once for 
prosecution under the membership 
section of the Smith Act which 
makes knowing membership in a 
society or group which advocates 
violent overthrow of the govern- 
ment a crime. 

Of course, the McCarran Act ex- 
plicitly states that the holding of of- 
fice or membership in itself does not 
constitute a crime and the fact of 
registration shall not be received as 
evidence under any other statute. 
But this is just so much legal double 
talk. The provisions of Section 4f 
of the McCarran Act nullify the 
membership clause of the Smith Act. 
But where is the Court that has ac- 
cepted this fact? 

Furthermore, if Party members 
complied with the registration feature 
of the McCarran Act, their names 
would be placed in files subject to 
public inspection. A blacklist would 
be built up and undoubtedly would 
be made available to industry. Peo- 
ple are losing jobs today for availing 
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themselves of constitutional protec- 
tion in the form of the Fifth Amend- 
ment. It therefore requires no stretch 
of the imagination to see what would 
happen if you had to walk around 
with a label, “I am a member of a 
Communist organization.” 

But this problem will not only 
confront Communist Party members. 
It will be an enabling act which 
reactionary elements can use against 
all democratic forces. There will re- 
main no constitutional barriers to the 
prosecution of other organizations as 
“Communist fronts” or “Commu- 
nist infiltrated,” if their views are 
unorthodox or repugnant to the 
Party then in power. A good ex- 
ample of this was the ruling in 
Atlanta, Ga. where Negro school 
teachers face the loss of teaching 
licenses, if they continue member- 
ship in the N.A.A.C.P. Moreover, 
under the purposely vague and all- 
embracing criteria for “membership” 
in the Communist Party contained 
in the Communist Control Act al- 
most any person can be labelled 
“Communist” under this standard 
and then be liable to the harshest 
penalties for failure to register. The 
Communist Control Act of 1954 
lists fourteen ways of determining 
who is a member, one of which, for 


example, includes anyone who “co- 


operates in carrying out the aims of 
the organization.” The Wall Street 
Journal pointed out that under this 
definition it could be required to 
register, for “The Communist Party 
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may be against juvenile delinquency, 
So is this newspaper.” 
Thus, the simple act of registra. 
tion, or failure to register, can be 
come the stepping stone for all kinds 
of political persecution. It is clear 
from this that the Party and its 
membership cannot register under 
the Act. The Party therefore would 
become in fact illegal. There are 
some who argue that this is not the 
case. They claim that if the Supreme 
Court upholds the McCarran Act, 
all that will happen is a few court 
cases that will further test the Act. 
Yes, the situation is fluid. It is true 
that there may not be a broad ap- 
plication of the Act to force every 
member to register. But this will not 
be determined by abstract crystal- 
ball gazing. The extent to which the 
Justice Department will make a mass 
affair of the Act will be determined 
by the political climate that exists in 
the country. Of one thing we can be 
sure: if the Supreme Court gives the 
“so” signal, the Justice Department 
will attempt to squeeze the max- 
imum persecution of Party and non- 
Party people out of the situation. 
The main way in which this can 
be prevented is for the labor and 
people’s movements not to be lulled 
to sleep because the main blows un; 
der the McCarran Act may be de, 
livered initially against the Commu 
nist Party and especially its leaders 
Such was the case with the Smith 
Act. In the earlier stages of that Act 
we stood alone in forecasting the tor 
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rent of reaction that would follow. 
It is now a matter of history that 
soon after the Vinson decision, Mc- 
Carthyism was jet-propelled into a 
major force and no one was safe. 
The Internal Security Act of 1950 
and the Communist Control Act of 
1954 are the main weapons with 
which the reactionaries hope to de- 
stroy the Communist Party now, and 
later labor and popular movements 
generally. However, they are not 
placing all their eggs in one basket, 
for though the membership section 
of the Smith Act is unpopular, still 
they are proceeding to test its pos- 
sibilities in the Lightfoot and Scales 


cases. 


PROSECUTION FOR 
MEMBERSHIP 


The membership section of the 
Smith Act provides for a system of 
thought-control and guilt-by-associa- 
tion such as this nation has never 
sen. There have been many free 
speech fights in the history of our 
country, but the issues involved un- 
der this statute transcend free speech. 
One is prosecuted under it, not for 
what one has said or done, but rather 
on the basis of a jury’s opinion as 
to what knowledge one possesses. 
All one has to do is to join the C. P. 
or any other organization on the At- 
torney General’s list, read a few of 
the classics of Marxism-Leninism and 
you are guilty of a criminal offense. 
In my own case, this was all that 
was established. 
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A leading newspaper, the Wins- 
ton-Salem (N.C.) Journal, put the 
issue squarely when it observed: “A 
jury was asked to enter into a man’s 
mind and determine its content.” 
Trials conducted under the Smith 
Act generally and especially the 
membership section represent judicial 
farces. The judge in my case was 
forced to admit that, after practicing 
at the bar for forty years, he was 
appalled by the legal trickery perpe- 
trated under the Smith Act. What 
does the Department of Justice hope 
to achieve under the membership 
section of the Smith Act? 

It seems to me that it has both 
immediate and long-range objec- 
tives. One is to destroy the leader- 
ship of our Party—a necessary prereq- 
uisite for attacks against the peo- 
ple’s movement generally. Having 
established the precedent of “con- 
spiracy” convictions, the Justice De- 
partment hopes to speed up the jail- 
ings by proving mere membership. 

The second objective is to keep 
Party leaders in jail continuously. 
Attorney General Brownell last year 
requested more stringent punish- 
ment for so-called violators of the 
Smith Act. While making this re- 
quest he was proceeding to test the 
membership section of the Smith 
Act. It was in this period that Claude 
Lightfoot, Martha Stone, Albert 
Blumberg, and Junius Scales were in- 
dicted. He reasoned that if convic- 
tions could be secured in these cases, 
then the Government would have a 
potent weapon with which to re- 
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arrest the leading members of the 
National Committee who were sched- 
uled to be released shortly. 

A third immediate objective was 
to test the political climate in the 
country; to determine how far the 
Justice Department could go in 
terms of arresting the average Party 
member. Fourthly, this section of the 
law was and is considered a built-in 
reserve for the McCarran Act. If it 
is upheld by the Supreme Court, 
it too can virtually outlaw the Com- 
munist Party. Party membership per 
se will be considered a crime. The 
theory that the law does not apply 
to membership itself, but only to 
membership that involves knowl- 
edge of the Communist Party’s 
“violent” intent, is just so much legal 
double talk. This, too, was brought 
out in the Lightfoot case where the 
judge, in denying a motion to quash 
the indictment, quoted Supreme 
Court Justice Jackson to the effect 
that all Party members possess 
knowledge of the Party’s “violent” 
intent. The acceptance of this opin- 
ion can lead only to the conclusion 
that membership itself is a crime. 
Thus, the membership section of the 
Smith Act can be used, if other 
means fail, to outlaw the Party. 

From a long-range standpoint, the 
application of the law lays the basis 
for establishing thought control and 
guilty-by-association for all Ameri- 
cans, and thus the basis for a fascist 
state in our country. The Attorney 
General has tried to reassure broad 
forces who are manifesting great 
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concern around cases prosecuted un- 
der this statute. But the fact is that 
once the precedents are established, 
they become a potent weapon to 
curb all political dissent. There js 
no great wall between prosecut. 
ing Communists for their polit. 
ical beliefs and curbing political 
dissent generally. A good example of 
this fact is the indictment which was 
voted a few weeks ago against the 
U.A.W.-C.LO. This union, one of 
the most powerful in the country, 
now faces court action because it 
used funds to help elect the first la 
bor leader, Patrick V. McNamara, 
to the U.S. Senate. The union itself 
has said it “deplores the fact that 
Republican politicians have been able 
to use the courts in their frantic ef- 
fort to save face.” 

This indictment is not only a 
partisan political matter between 
Democrats and Republicans; it is a 
class question. It further illustrates 
the Big Business character of the 
Eisenhower Administration. Further- 
more it shows the extent to which 
the courts and a reactionary Ad- 
ministration will go in order to 
prevent labor and the people from 
expressing their political views. This 
case, too, will become a test of class 
justice in the U.S. Supreme Court. 
There is a direct relationship be 
tween prosecuting Communists ut 
der the membership section of the 
Smith Act and the curbing of polit- 
ical action by labor and pro-demo- 
cratic forces. Recently, a leading Ne 
gro publication, the California Eagle, 
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showed this connection in relation 
to the Negro people, when it said 
editorially : 


The trouble with the kind of law 
that permits prosecution and convic- 
tion of a Claude Lightfoot is that it 
encourages other legislation to curb 
dissent and dissenters. As Negroes, we 
have a special stake in protecting the 
right to disagree. We must remember 
that the Abolitionists held very unac- 
ceptable beliefs for a long time and 
that the N.A.A.C.P. principles aren’t 
exactly in favor in Mississippi or Geor- 


gia. 
THE NELSON CASE 


In addition to the McCarran Act 
and the membership section of the 
Smith Act, the reactionaries are 
counting heavily on a favorable de- 
cision in the case of Steve Nelson 
versus the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. Pennsylvania is appealing 
to the U.S. Supreme Court to reverse 
the decision of its own State Supreme 
Court which freed Steve Nelson of 
charges under a 1919 State sedition 
law. This is an attempt to secure 
legal sanction for State sedition laws 
—and all other state repressive meas- 
ures. Under such laws, the most 
barbaric repression has already taken 
place in several States. 

The appeal of the Nelson decision 
to the U.S. Supreme Court is sup- 
ported by the law enforcement de- 
partments of twenty-six states, all 
of which have sedition laws. What 
is the significance of the Nelson 
Case? It represents a main reserve 
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of reaction. If the reactionaries find 
it difficult to utilize federal laws, 
then they hope to use state laws to 
achieve the same purpose. Indeed, 
in a number of States they are al- 
ready using them. They also realize 
that the political climate is not the 
same in all states. So, based on local 
situations, they can employ more 
repressive measures in one state 
where the climate is especially reac- 
tionary while preparing eventually 
to do the same things in other states. 
The sedition trial in Pittsburgh itself 
was a good example. It was con- 
ducted in a hysterical atmosphere 
such as we have not seen anywhere 
else. Reaction always seeks to obtain 
its objectives by any and every 
means. If it is possible to use all 
branches of government it will do 
so. If it is blocked in the executive 
and legislative branches, it will at- 
tempt to use the judiciary system. 
States rights versus the federal gov- 
ernment has been the legal corner- 
stone with which Southern Bour- 
bons have violated the 13th, r4th, 
and 15th Amendments to the Con- 
stitution for the past eighty-five 
years. It was the legal gimmick 
with which lynchings became a pas- 
time in the South and Negro citi- 
zens were consigned to a living hell. 

The implications of the Nelson 
case, like all other repressive meas- 
ures, do not affect only Commu- 
nists. That case is a stepping stone 
toward repression of the masses gen- 
erally. The direct connection be- 
tween state sedition laws and state 
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anti-labor legislation was revealed 
by the A. F. of L. Executive Council 
on September 30, 1954 in its report: 


An attempt was made in the House 
to slip through a bill, H.R. 8211 
(Smith, Va), which would have made 
all state laws affecting Labor which 
are more stringent than federal laws, 
take precedence over federal legisla- 
tion. The bill was introduced ostensibly 
to validate the Pennsylvania anti-sedi- 
tion law which had been invalidated 
by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court in 
the case of the Commonwealth v. Nel- 
son on the grounds that federal anti- 
sedition legislation preempted the 
field. 


State sedition laws are so loosely 
framed and contain such vague and 
all-inclusive definitions of “Commu- 
nism” and “subversion” that they 
can easily be directed against labor 
and they have been so directed in 
the past. In the Michigan Trucks 
Act, the anti-Communist camouflage 
is so thin that the anti-labor intent 
can be easily seen. Under the guise 
of a Communist registration law, it 
contains a clause providing a twenty- 
year or life sentence for any person 
displaying “the intent to injure the 
United States, the State of Michigan, 
or any facility or property used for 
national defense.” Under this section 
of the law, strikers and strike lead- 
ers in any plant which someone 
claims may some day be used for de- 
fense purposes could be framed and 
thrown into prison for twenty years. 
Illustrative of this danger was a 
statement by the Michigan State 





which - said: 


Trucks Act is a totalitarian meas. 


C.1.0. News, “The 
ure. . . . These definitions can be 
stretched to cover almost any polit- 
ical organization.” 

It is characteristic of state sedition 
laws that they are so constructed 
that they lend themselves to mani- 
pulation by unscrupulous forces to 
achieve whatever particular ends are 
desired in any particular section of 
the country. The hysteria, the shame- 
less manipulation of the law to serve 
a predetermined purpose, the co- 
operation between a local judge and 
local authorities to convict where 
there is no crime, which marked the 
Nelson trial, are repeated in the re- 
cent trials in Louisville, Kentucky. 
There the purpose was to stop a 
united fight of Negroes and whites 
against segregation in housing. The 
instrument is a state sedition law 
enacted in 1920. In this case, a news- 
paperman, Carl Braden, and his 
wife, bought a house in a white 
neighborhood and sold it to a Negro 
couple, the Wades. Immediately 
after the Wades moved in they were 
subjected to threats against their 
property and personal safety. The 
Bradens and their friends sought to 
protect the Wades. But in spite of 
their efforts, the house was bombed. 
When Braden and others insisted on 
an investigation, six of them were 
indicted for sedition and tried under 
the 1920 law. They were charged 
with seeking to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment by stirring up strife be 
tween whites and Negroes! Braden 
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was convicted and sentenced to fifteen 
years in jail. 

The Braden case is a symbol of 
reaction’s intent to prevent Negro 
and white unity in the country gen- 
erally and the South in particular. 
It is a reminder to Southern whites 
that if they participate in the strug- 
gles to implement the desegregation 
program, they can expect repressive 
measures. It is also a warning to the 
workers that the shops which are 
moving South to utilize cheaper la- 
bor, will meet efforts of Negroes 
and whites to organize with the most 
barbaric forms of repression. 

Convictions such as that of Steve 
Nelson and the Bradens under State 
laws, carry heavier penalties than 
the Smith Act or any other federal 
laws. They show that progressive 
forces must be prepared to meet and 
defeat reaction on many battle- 
grounds. It should be clear from the 
foregving that though the political 
atmosphere is getting better general- 
ly, Uiere remain most serious threats 
which, if not defeated, will pose a 


Very grave situation ior our country. 


* * * 


As we approach the work of this 
conference, we must do so against 
the backdrop of a growing favorable 
situation in which the future holds 
great possibilities for enlisting ever 
broader forces in the fight. But we 
must also keep in mind the new 
dangers that the future can bring. 
The chief fact, however, is the new 
opportunities, which will be greatly 
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added to by the Geneva Conference. 
Basing ourselves on this fact, the 
Party and pro-democratic forces can 
look forward with confidence to 
meeting the new dangers which will 
confront us in the near future. Our 
confidence however, must not lead 
to conclusions that the struggle has 
already been won. There are some 
who accent the new opportunities 
in such a manner as to take for 
granted that the worst is behind us. 
Momentarily this may be true. But 
we must see history as it unfolds 
over a period of time and not just 
a fleeting moment. 

Undoubtedly this kind of think- 
ing is motivated by some errors we 
made in 1951 in assessing how grave 
the situation would become. At that 
time, following the Vinson decision 
in the Dennis case, we correctly 
stated that this decision had created 
a qualitative change; that it would 
effect all strata of the people’s move- 
ments. We correctly noted that reac- 
tion armed with this legal decision 
would open up a broadside attack 
against the democratic masses. Life 
itself has confirmed the correctness 
of this general analysis. But what 
we failed to see sufficiently were the 
immense difficulties reaction would 
face in molding a fascist state in our 
country. We failed to estimate the 
tempo with which reaction could 
proceed and thereby underestimated 
the possibilities of struggle. This led 
to an abandonment of many fronts 
of struggle that the enemy had not 
won. This weakness was noted in 


the Party“National Conference of 
1953, alyhough all conclusions were 
not dyawn at that time. Comrades 
who fee nothing basically changed 
if the\ Court upholds the McCarran 
Act no doubt do not want to repeat 
the sande_errors. But in order to 
avoid such erfors,,we must not swing 
the pendulum too far in another 
direction. 

There are also comrades who view 
the future through negative eyes. 
They see mainly the dangers and 
fail to assess properly the new trends 
of resistance to reaction. To them 
such currents are mere ripples on 
the oceanic wave of reaction. This 
is perhaps still the main danger in 
our ranks. All such tendencies must 
be overcome and our Party must 
respond to make significant contri- 
butions to the democratic struggles 
in the period ahead. Our Party in 
the recent period has made some 
contributions in the fight for consti- 
tutional and democratic liberties. 
But if we view things from the 
standpoint of the overall situation, 
the conclusion is inescapable, that 
we have not been anywhere near 
measuring up to our responsibilities 
to help guide the new moods among 
the masses to higher levels of activ- 
ity, nor have we successfully shown 
that the defense of the rights of 
Communists is the first line of de- 
fense of the Constitution. This is 
due mainly to the lack of a full ap- 
preciation of the new possibilities. 
Especially is this true in regard to 
involvement of broader masses in de- 
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fense of the rights of Communists, 
There is still a hesitancy to apply a 
bold and broad united front policy, 
and too much of a negative outlook. 

What is the basis for this kind of 
outlook? It is deeply rooted in the 
developments since 1948 when reac- 
tion began its sweeping attack against 
the Party. Reactionary _ strategy, 
which is always designed to divide 
the ranks of the people, to deprive 
them of effective leadership, singled 
out mainly Communists, and in 
some instances only Communists, 
for attack. Many liberal, Labor and 
Democratic forces were lulled to 
sleep and led to believe that only the 
Communists would be affected. The 
Truman Administration carefully 
nurtured that idea. As a consequence, 
the first trial at Foley Square met 
only a limited protest from these 
forces. Since then over 145 Commu- 
nist leaders have been arrested and 
tried. Cases have taken place in a 
large number of states. In almost all 
instances the mass fight failed sub- 
stantially to get off the ground. The 
difficulties in moving masses into the 
fight on this level have been im- 
mense. Where there was concern for 
the application of “due process” to 
Communists on equal terms with 
others, the legal fictions connected 
with indictments and trials have 
generally been made to appear to 
meet that demand. Many an uneasy 
democratic conscience has undoubt- 
edly been silenced by the claim that 
the accused had their day in court. 

The McCarthyite fear has also 
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been a contributing factor. 

But whatever were the difficulties 
in the objective situation, the fact 
stands out that the Party nowhere 
during this period developed a suf- 
ficiently bold and determined fight 
to break through on the mass front. 
Trials often were taken as a matter 
of routine. Trial policies from a 
legal and court-room standpoint 
dominated most of the activity. Even 
in this connection there was a con- 
tradiction between trial and court- 
room policies and the issues on which 
it was possible to enlist broader sup- 
port. The National Committee of 
our Party was mainly responsible 
for failing to give a mass lead to 
trial policies after 1951. In far too 
many cases we were overly preoc- 
cupied with guaranteeing the “pur- 
ity” of our theoretical line. We failed 
to see that it was not the acceptance 
of our general theoretical proposi- 
tion which would move masses, but 
that the central issue was and is that 
the Bill of Rights and the Constitu- 
tion was being undermined and 
scuttled. It was necessary to ex- 
pound, in due proportion, theoretical 
Marxist propositions inasmuch as 
the Government made them their 
central target. But it was incorrect to 
view these trials simply as forums 
in which to project our general 
views. There has not been a single 
Smith Act trial, whether for con- 
spiracy or membership, that did not 
violate one or another provision of 
the Constitution. These violations 
should have been made the main 
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target of defense and of our political 
offense. We are now in the process 
of correcting these errors. In trials 
that are yet to come there must exist 
complete harmony between court- 
room work and work among the 
masses. 

Another conception which has re- 
tarded the development of a mass 
defense has been the fatalistic atti- 
tude that no matter what we do, the 
jury will convict our people. Anyone 
who manifested any other possibility 
was branded as suffering from legal- 
istic illusions. Now it is clear that 
“the times determine the crime.” 
But the important thing is how to 
change the times in each trial. It may 
well be that because of the anti-Com- 
munist hysteria it is impossible to 
secure a fair trial. But whether the 
possibilities exist to win a particular 
case is beside the point. The impor- 
tant thing is that every trial must 
be viewed as a stepping stone to- 
ward changing the existing political 
climate. This must be our outlook 
in trials that are still pending. 

The intense persecution of the 
Party has unfolded on so many fronts 
that it has been exceedingly difficult 
to work from a unified national plan. 
Each state or group of individuals 
who have been under attack have 
been so preoccupied with their own 
particular problems that cases or is- 
sues which were transcendant in im- 
portance in saving the Bill of Rights 
were neglected. In the coming period 
this problem must be solved. All at- 
tacks by reaction whether it be upon 
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the trade unions, or the foreign- 
born, or through the Smith Act and 
State sedition laws must be opposed 
vigorously. But our whole Party or- 
ganization must be geared to concen- 
trating on the most vital matters. In 
other words, we must develop the 
capacity to seize those links which 
will move the whole chain. We must 
conduct the struggle at all times 
around those issues and cases which 
are most likely to facilitate mass 
mobilization. Our national concen- 
tration in the near future must be 
to defeat the several matters which 
await U.S. Supreme Court decisions. 
To repeat them, they are: 

1. The Internal Security Act of 
1950, commonly known as the Mc- 
Carran Act and its revised version, 
the Communist Control Act of 1954. 

2. The membership section of the 
Smith Act. 

3. The case of Steve Nelson. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST 
THE McCARRAN ACT 


Even within the framework of 
these points, top priority must be 
given in all districts, without excep- 
tion, to the McCarran Act. Even in 
states where local Smith Act cases 
will take place shortly, this outlook 
must be established. Ways and means 
must be found in the mass work 
around these cases to link up the Mc- 
Carran Act. It is now only a matter 
of months before this Act will be 
decided by the Court. 

Everywhere we must immediately 


launch a mass educational program 
to enlighten people, to make clear 
that the nation already has paid a 
heavy price for the “conspiracy” 
frameups under the Smith Act in 
terms of the ever-widening “secur- 
ity” purges and blacklists in govern- 
ment, industry, education and sci- 
ence, and in the continuing congres- 
sional inquisitions and the enactment 
of anti-labor and other repressive 
“anti-Communist” legislation. It is 
essential to explain again and again 
not only the programmatic position 
and public record of Communists— 
but, above all, that what is involved 
is the fate of the Bill of Rights for 
all Americans—and that now, under 
the Smith Act, the Communist Con- 
trol Act and the McCarran Act, 
every liberal and New Dealer, every 
champion of Negro rights, every 
trade unionist and trade union, is 
placed in the gravest jeopardy. 

If such a campaign of mass clari- 
fication is combined with planned 
public activity to secure scores and 
thousands of individual and collec. 
tive letters and statements, from 
both progressives and conservatives, 
from workers, ministers, intellectuals, 
professionals and businessmen, urg- 
ing upon the President that the 
Smith Act indictments be quashed 
and that all “thought control” and 
“guilt - by - association” persecutions 
be brought to an end—then the pub 
lic pressure of democratic opinion 
will begin to register ever more ef- 
fectively. 

Among other things, there is also 
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the following medium for practical 
public action: the Lightfoot and 
Scales cases, the first test cases under 
the membership clause of the Smith 
Act, are shortly coming up for re- 
view before the Circuit Courts. It is 
possible and urgent that amicus 
briefs be filed, signed by large num- 
bers of church and Negro leaders, 
trade unionists, educators and _ stu- 
dents, scientists and cultural figures. 
Similar steps—the securing of 
amicus briefs in the crucial court 
challenge of the McCarran Act in 
the pending appeal of the C.P.U.S.A. 
vs. Brownell before the Supreme 
Court—are likewise urgently needed. 

Public statements and demands 
that the Senate and House Judiciary 
Committees investigate and stop the 
Government’s use of professional in- 
formers and perjurers, and that all 
those convicted in trials tainted by 
the use of admitted or proven per- 
jured testimony shall receive amnesty 
or be otherwise released from prison 
forthwith—would also play a most 
useful role. 

There are many other practical 
steps, including revitalization of the 
movement for repeal of the Smith 
Act which at one time gained consid- 
erable headway in the trade unions. 
Now with the passage of the Butler- 
Brownell Act this promising move- 
ment could be resurrected and given 
new impetus and breadth. The deep 
and growing concern in the trade 
unions over the anti-labor provisions 
of the Communist Control Act 
makes it essential and possible to en- 
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list the widest labor opposition. Note 
that the government has already 
proceeded against the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers Union. 

All of these things must be done 
in the context of the logic that flows 
from the Geneva Conference. Even 
President Eisenhower admits that 
the war danger has been eased, and 
that the Russians desire peace. The 
reactionaries have given as their 
chief argument, in this period, the 
idea that there existed a clear and 
present danger to the existence of 
the United States. This was the mor- 
al and political basis upon which 
they violated the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. We must point 
out to the masses that in the light of 
admission by high government of- 
ficials no such danger exists, and 
that, therefore, the cold war hysteria 
at home—the denial of democratic 
rights—must be stopped. We must 
launch a vigorous effort to secure 
amnesty for all cold war prisoners— 
including political refugees—Com- 
rades Gil Green, Henry Winston, 
Bill Norman, Fred Fine and Jim 
Jackson. There are women victims 
who have been torn from their fam- 
ilies, jailed and others facing jail 
who must be allowed to take their 
place in their homes and with their 
children. Especially must we demand 
amnesty for the sick and aged. 

In conducting the struggle around 
the Bill of Rights, we must not do 
so in a mechanical fashion. The 
struggle for democratic rights is as 
concrete as the smallest grievance a 
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worker has in a shop. Curtailment 
of the Bill of Rights is rooted in the 
economic situation as well as the 
political objectives of foreign policy. 
We must therefore advance the 
struggle in the shops, closely linked 
to the economic problems facing the 
workers. In this connection it is 
imperative that all labor and people’s 
forces get behind the struggle of the 
U.A.W.-C.LO. against the indict- 
ment it faces and the Mine Mill and 
Smelter Workers, the first union vic- 
tim of the Communist Control Act. 

Obviously one of the great tests 
as well as one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities for advancing the struggle 
for democratic liberties and peace 
arises in connection with the coming 
presidential and congressional elec- 
tions. I shall not attempt here to out- 
line our main political and electoral 
strategy. All I would say and under- 
score is: 1956 will determine con- 
siderably how far the popular forces 
will succeed in the next immediate 
period to advance the cause of civil 
liberties and peace. If labor and the 
progressive forces resolutely raise the 
cardinal issues of democratic rights, 
as well as peace, if we effectively 
project in the elections the related 
questions of the Smith, McCarran 
and the McCarran-Walter Acts as 
mass issues affecting all Americans— 
Communist and non-Communist— 
then we shall help create the basis 
and conditions for delivering new 
and telling blows against McCarthy- 
ism and Brownellism. Then we shall 
help to create democratic alliances, 
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electoral coalitions, which will strive 
to elect a wide bloc of pro-Labor 
and pro-Peace congressmen who will 
erect an effective barrier against 
those who would destroy our liber- 
ties and divert us from the hopeful 
path of Geneva. Certainly, the sig- 
nificant rebuffs given to the Mc. 
Carthyite candidates in 1954 clearly 
indicate that today, in a more favor- 
able situation, this objective can be 
attained. 

In a larger and more basic sense, 
in order to carry out these objec- 
tives, what is required is greater 
boldness and initiative in applying 
the policy of the united front every- 
where. What is called for is a more 
consistent effort and resourcefulness 
to cultivate, crystallize, and influence 
on all levels, the strong democratic 
currents and rising peace expressions 
in the nation, and especially the 
heightened fighting spirit and unity 
trends among the workers and Ne- 
gro people. For this is the material 
out of which the gathering demo- 
cratic front for peace, democracy and 
security can and will be built. 

In all this activity we must take 
steps to involve the whole Party 
membership. The Party must be sec- 
ond to none in defending the Bill 
of Rights for itself and all of the 
American people. In this connection, 
our Party has always placed the 
struggle in defense of bourgeois 
democracy and liberties as vital to 
help defeat fascism, and as an im- 
portant phase of the struggle to ad- 
vance the cause of Socialism. Com- 
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munists historically have made many 
important contributions to the de- 
velopment and defense of American 
democracy. 

Notwithstanding serious shortcom- 
ings in our work, the Party and its 
leadership in the struggle for democ- 
racy have stood the acid test of his- 
ory. We are certain that in the fu- 
ure we will make even greater con- 
tributions. 

In conclusion, let me state that the 
possibilities of winning broad sup- 
ort in defense of the Bill of Rights 
-which includes defense of the 
ights of Communists—will grow 
nore favorable in the days to come. 
Sut this will not happen automati- 
ally. We must make it happen. We 
ieed to remind ourselves of the truth 
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Shakespeare penned: “There is a 
tide in the affairs of men which 
taken at the flood leads on to for- 
tune. Omitted, all the voyage of this 
life will be bound with shallows and 
with miseries.” 

Permit me to paraphrase this by 
saying that there is a tide of demo- 
cratic opinion rising up throughout 
the nation. Let our deliberations at 
this conference help equip our Party 
to take it at its flood and lead on 
to fortune. 

If we and other democratic forces 
fight boldly and unitedly, the great 
promise of Geneva can be realized 
and, together with ending the cold 
war, we shall restore the Bill af 
Rights. 





The Steel Settlement and a Look Ahead 


By Emanuel Blum 


Ear.y 1n Jury, the steel workers 
forced the corporations to grant 
them an increase of 15 cents an hour, 
reversing the small package trends 
of recent years. Coming on top of 
the rail and auto settlements, this 
increase still further revealed the 
power of the organized labor move- 
ment, in spite of the continuing ef- 
forts of the present Big Business 
Administration and Congress to sap 
its strength. 

The companies counted on a 
cheap settlement, despite their huge 
profits and the increased produc- 
tivity of labor. They based their 
hopes on the official policy of the 
McDonald leadership — “labor-man- 
agement cooperation.” 

The effect of this policy was an ab- 
of mobilization of the steel 
workers for struggle. There were no 
reports to the membership on the 
course of the negotiations, no real 
preparations for strike activities. In 
fact, in one local in the Gary area, 
at a meeting the night before the 
strike, the local leadership, basing 
itself on this approach, read a long 
list of strike directives which in- 


sence 


cluded warnings to the membership: 
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not to be “provoked into mass pick. 
eting orf mass meetings,” not to 
make up their own picket signs, noi 

have elaborate meals (probably 
soup kitchens where workers con- 
gregate), and then a long list of peo- 
ple who could go through the lines 
for “stand-by maintenance.” The 
workers took the floor and rejected 
the whole deal. But it is a striking 
example of the effects of this policy 
of class collaboration. It was this on 
which the companies reckoned when 
they thought they had things in the 
bag. 

The companies also counted on 
the fact that the workers were not 
at all anxious for a strike. Of course, 
workers never want to strike if they 
can help it. But in the case of the 
steel workers this year, there were 
special considerations. They had 
had a real tough year in 1954, with 
long periods of 4-day weeks. They 








were heavily in debt. A long strike 
would force them to get still fur 
ther in debt. They remembered th: 
previous strike in which they hai 
been out for weeks, and had gottes 
little more than the original offer. 

Steel workers knew that a 10¢ ol 
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fer was in the bag even before it was 
made. The prospect of going out 
on along strike for another couple of 
cents did not appeal to them. The 
idea that the wage increase would 
be followed by price increases in the 
crocery bills added to this no 
strike mood. They wanted to keep 
on working and getting their pay 
while the getting was good, having a 
feeling that sooner or later, but before 
too long, the slack work season 
would come back again. 

Thus, up to the week before the 
deadline, the steel barons thought 
things were going their way. 


THE AUTO SETTLEMENT 
AND STEEL 


Then came the auto settlement. 
This changed the picture—for Mc- 
Donald, for the workers and for the 
steel companies. Although Iron Age 
reported that, at that time, Mc- 
Donald already “had a contract in 
his hip pocket,” now he had to take 
a new look at the situation. The auto 
contract added up in the popular 
version to a 20c package. 

The auto contract had a profound 
effect on the steel workers. There 
was widespread discussion of the 20c 
package in many steel areas. They 
expressed a degree of satisfaction 
not present among the auto workers 
hemselves. Whereas previously, the 
reopener had been a dead issue 
among the steel workers, now a new 
note had been added. “We've got to 
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get something like it,” was the gen- 
eral feeling expressed. 

This change, created by the auto 
settlement, forced McDonald into 
action. When the steel companies of- 
fered a dime, half the auto package, 
he lit into them. He called the offer 
an “insult” and “e“rontery.” He com-- 
pared it with the $785 million prof- 
its and the greatly stepped-up produc- 
tivity of the steel workers. He said 
they “wouldn’t take nickels and 
dimes.” 

This sharp protest of McDonald 
based on what he knew to be the 
reaction of the workers to the auto 
package, raised the struggle to a 
higher level. In spite of their lack 
of desire for strike, once the thing 
was in motion the workers were 
ready to go along. Outside the 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Mill 
at Gary one saw improvised signs 
reading: Reuther Got 2oc—Steel of- 
fers Measly Dime! 

This situation was sharply re- 
flected in three locals in the Buffalo 
district which passed resolutions call- 
ing for increases of 25c across-the- 
board. The district director, Joseph 
Molony, now a candidate for the vice- 
presidential post in the current elec- 
tion, responded to these demands 
with a stiffened attitude for a bigger 
wage concession. 

In this situation, McDonald could 
not accept the 1oc offer, half the 
Reuther package. His position in the 
labor movement was involved, espe- 
cially in relation to his rivalry with 











Reuther. His position in his own 
union was also at stake. 

This combination of circumstances 
forced the steel-union leaders to call 
a strike, in spite of their lack of 
strike preparations, in the face of the 
continued determination of the own- 
ers to get away with a cheap settle- 
ment. 


x * * 


For the companies, it had to be 
a short strike. Already they faced 
a logjam in fulfilling huge orders 
for steel. A long strike would make 
things much worse for them. It 
would dent the boom and hold up 
hundreds of millions of dollars of 
steel orders. 

But still they refused to give in 
and forced the strike. There were a 
number of reasons for this, all of 
them adding up to “maximum 
profits.” 

First, they were heavily involved 
in large expenditures for new plants 
and equipment making up the “ex- 
pansion” program of the steel in- 
dustry. They had undertaken this 
program reluctantly and were en- 
couraged in it by tax-write-off induce- 
ments. Hence, every penny saved 
in the wage fight would add up to 
further tens of millions for the com- 
panies’ fund for “expansion.” 

The extent of this factor can be 
seen from the fact that Barron's 
estimates this year’s expansion pro- 
gram at one billion dollars. US. 
Steel's bill is figured at $300 million. 
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the Big Six, each tries to accumulate 

the greatest possible reserve for ex. VY. 
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The steel barons also wanted to aink thi 

hold the wage line for all American F YY 

industry. They have a saying: “As the ' 
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steel goes so goes the nation.” The # | 
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auto settlement had already set a 
package pattern they didn’t like, 
Some of these steel men are con- 
nected with the Morgan eastern 
banking interests. Others are con- 
nected with the midwestern financial 
interests in Chicago and Cleveland. 
Together they dominate wide sec- 
tions of American industries. 

The situation in American indus- 
try today is uneven, reflecting the 
uneven development of economic 
crisis factors which underlie the sur- 
face of the economy. Industries like 
textile, rails, many southern indus- 
tries, are already in a state of crisis. 
Other industries like auto and steel 
have been in a boom. A big steel in- f” ™ 
crease would encourage struggle for 784"!*4 
a big money package on the part of lls - 
the coal miners, the packinghouse hat we 
workers, the mine, mill and smelter — 
workers and would stiffen the strug- P* 4 
gle of the textile workers to resist 5 Com 
the wage cuts threatening them. Iron 2 

For these reasons the steel com-fFt! cor 
panies put their backs up and went Wa) 
into the strike. They fought forfS in th 
eleven hours to keep the increase to 
the lowest possible figure. They 
finally settled for a 15c average on 
the basis of the graduated incre- 
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Why did the companies finally 
brow in the towel? One might 
ink this was a simple question with 
very simple answer: the power 
F the union forced them to give 
| But many steel workers don’t 
fe it that way. They see the lack 
; preparation by the McDonald 
dership. They see the original 
yathy towards the wage reopener 
d the fact that the workers were 
t in a mood to strike. How then 
uld the “militancy” of the work- 
s have “forced” the companies to 
render ? 

What these people do not fully 
asp is the power of the great un- 
ns in the mass production indus- 
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erank and file on picket lines and 
re up its mood for a real battle, the 
t remains that McDonald speaks 
br 600,000 steel workers in a mighty 
rganization capable of closing the 
nills and keeping them closed. And 
at is what counts, especially in a 
ioe where the companies were 
er a barrel so far as the market 
> resist #28 concerned. 
* Iron Age, the spokesman for the 
-] com-#el companies, pays tribute, in its 
d went#"n way, to this power of the work- 
sht forfs in the strike and its contribution 
cease tof the workers’ victory. It says, July 
Theyp “The steel strike should never 
rage onpve happened. Chief reason for it 
1 s that labor’s price for one year 
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of industrial peace was too high for 
many steel companies to swallow. 
They caved in only under the heavy 
pressure of having their plants closed 
down.” While some progressive 
steel workers are loath to give credit 
to the workers in this situation be- 
cause they did not see their “mili- 
tancy,” the steel spokesmen them- 
selves here admit that it was the 
power of the organized workers 
which forced them to “cave in.” 


* * * 


The reversal of the lower wage 
pattern in steel of recent years was 
without question a victory for the 
steel workers and for all labor. Just 
as the steel workers’ struggle was 
inspired and sparked by the auto 
package so, in turn, other workers 
have been stimulated in their wage 
battles by the steel workers. 

Nevertheless, there was no great 
elation among the steel workers 
with the settlement. This was be- 
cause they felt more could have 
been won, if the workers’ power, ex- 
pressed in the mass activity of the 
hundreds of thousands of steel 
workers, had been fully mobilized. 
But this would have required a 
break with the class-collaboration 
policies of the McDonald leadership. 
This is an important lesson for the 
rest of the labor movement—the 
packinghouse workers, the miners, 
the farm equipment workers and 
others, whose wage struggles. are 
now in the works. It is a very im- 
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portant lesson for the steel workers 
themselves as they face the 1956 con- 
tract. 

As noted above, several locals in 
the Buffalo district called on the 
Wage Policy Committee to fight for 
25c across-the-board. The huge prof- 
its of the companies and the fact 
that they desperately wanted to ful- 
fill their orders made this a feasible 
demand, provided the membership 
had been mobilized. The N. Y. 
Times is of a similar opinion: “The 
pace-setting U.S. Steel Corp. could 
have absorbed a wage increase of 
20c an hour without seriously dent- 
ing profits.” But that would have re- 
quired a policy of taking the mem- 
bership into the confidence of the 
leadership, organizing huge rallies to 
prepare it for a real mood of strug- 
gle, explaining the situation and get- 
ting it set. The policy of class col- 
laboration precluded that approach. 


* * * 


In raising the slogan of an across- 
the-board increase, the steel workers 
expressed their opposition to the 
“graduated increment” pay raises. 
Under this system, the spread be- 
tween the lower categories of pro- 
duction workers and the higher 
skilled categories has increased over 
the years—something the emplovers 
deliberately work to achieve to create 
divisions among the workers. 

It is estimated that some 65 percent 
of the steel workers are in the lowest 
eight of the 32 categories. The bulk 
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therefore get the lowest share of ths 
increase and this was another majo 
source of dissatisfaction with thé 
settlement. 


It is reported, in all areas, th; 
some skilled steel workers opposed, 
the increment system, though it wad, 
favorable to them, in order to “givd, 


the other guys a break.” The re 
son for this attitude was that thet 
felt the company was deliberate 
using the increments as a divisiy 
maneuver. 

This is an important questio 
which requires further study, in sted 
and in industry generally. It 
something the employers are seizin 
on in the hope of dividing eve 
the new united labor federation. Thy 
“revolt” of the skilled trades in aut 


ng for ; 


Gc fferent 


is a case in point. It is importang,aj 


to recognize that the skilled work 
ers play an important role in indus 
try today. 

What is required is that steps b 
taken to unite the demands of th 
skilled and the semi-skilled worker 
for their mutual benefit. This call 
for a united fight to raise the stand 
ards of all, “across the board,” wi 
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a proper study of the special needge 


of the skilled workers. This will re 
quire a special approach in each casq 
But it is precisely on the basis of 
united fight that a bigger packag 
can be won to meet the needs d 
both groups of workers. On the oth 
hand failure to unite and take int 
account the skilled trades’ demandj 
plays into the hands of the emplos 
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re of thal; and means a smaller package for 
“Fr Majo@i| the workers. 
vith th@ Aside from winning a larger 
cross-the-board increase, the nego- 
“as, thafhiators, in this favorable situation, 
Oppose@ould also have broadened the con- 
it Wafeption of what constitutes wages 
to “giv@ind not limited themselves to the 
The re jompanies’ insistence that only di- 
lat thefiect money wages were negotiable. 
beratel@f) similar situations, Phil Murray 
divisiv d adopted the broader conception. 
Had this been the line, the negotia- 
JUestio—#fyrs could have insisted on bargain- 
in sted ig for an increase in the night-shift 
It iffiferential, for premium weekend 
seizingay, and for an F.E.P. clause on the 
ig evellasis that they are all related to 
on. Th Wwages”; the F.E.P. on the grounds 
in aut@hat the ability to be hired or to be 
iportanfrained for upgrading is very vitally 
1 work#elated to “wages” and therefore 
1 indus regotiable. 


* * * 
steps be 
of thd Irrespective of these differences of 
workergpinion, the important thing now 
is callgs for all forces to unite, in every 


e standgnill and throughout the union, for 
1,” with: better contract in °56. As al- 
1 needgeady indicated, the ability to win 
will refiepends on the extent to which the 
ch cas@fank and file are involved, from now 
sis of @o, in support of a program for the 
yackag@’6 contract. 

eeds dj At this stage, a year in advance, 
1¢ otha is important to examine the broad 
ke int@utlines of the program for a good 
mandiontract and the problems related 
-mploy@p the raising of certain key demands. 
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Some of the main features of the 
program are already the stated pol- 
icy of the McDonald leadership. 
With respect to these, clearly, what 
is needed is not a sectarian “opposi- 
tion” approach but rather an ap- 
proach which would unite all forces 
and mobilize the rank and file in 
support of the official program of 
the union. There are other impor- 
tant needs of the workers which are 
not a part of the program of the 
union. These will require indepen- 
dent activity on the part of the pro- 
gressive forces in the union, in coali- 
tion with other forces, in order to 
make them the policies of the mem- 
bership, the union and the negotiat- 
ing committees. 


THE UNION’S POLICIES 


As to the policies of the union, 
already officially proclaimed, the first 
is the call of McDonald for “an 
honest-to-God GAW.” Once the 
principle was established by U.A.W., 
further advances can now be made 
by the steel union. This demand can 
be supported by all forces in the 
union. It can mean a year round 
proposition and the elimination of 
clauses which ask that nothing be 
paid until states covering two-thirds 
of the workers have amended their 
social security laws to permit the 
payments. Also it can include 
clauses that if the states do not 


amend the laws the companies are 
liable for the full amount of the 
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weekly G.A.W. payment. That 


would begin to be an “honest-to-God 


G.A.W.” And it should be for 52 
weeks.* Then it would be “guar- 
anteed,” “annual” and a “wage.” 


At the same time, in preparation for 
this demand the steel unions in the 
various states affected would have 
to join with auto and other unions 
to force the state legislatures to rec- 
ognize the G.A.W. contracts by the 
proper amendments to the social se- 
curity laws. 

A point has to be made here 
about the business of “trading off” 
the demands on working conditions, 
workload and speedup, F.E.P. and 
other demands for the G.A.W. In 
the auto struggle, the companies suc- 
ceeded in putting this over on the 
auto workers. The auto workers in 
many areas were forced to go on 
strike to overcome the effects of this 
trading off process in the national 
agreement. They won many addi- 
tional demands through these strug- 
gles: conversion from piece work to 
day work under favorable rates, in 
certain shops; an 11c geographical 
differential in another; women’s se- 
niority provisions in a third, etc. 
The steel workers must learn this 
lesson. They must not permit the 
steel companies to do the sharp 
horse trading which the auto com- 
panies did and sell short their local 
grievances in return for G.A.W., as 
~~ * The 
and Continental 


settlement with American 
Companies does extend 


steelworkers’ 
Can 


the principle of employer responsibility for lay off 
d. 


to 52 weeks.—Fa 
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ON REFORMIST LEADERSHIP 


In this respect, one has to take 
into account the role of Social-Demo- 
cratic and reformist leadership in 
this situation and how it uses the 
G.A.W. issue. The role of this type 
of leadership is to divert the workers 
from the main line of struggle or 
to blunt their militancy. Historical] 
speaking, it is correct to say that the 
G.A.W. established an important 
principle, the principle that the em: 
ployers are responsible for the fatd 
of the workers in periods of unem! 
ployment and must see that they are 
supported. This can be used to de] 
mand more unemployment supple 
ments. When the employers, in 
major crisis, cannot “Supt port” th 
working class, this principle can be 
the basis for a demand even for thd 
nationalization of industry. 

If won in the state legislatures 
G.A.W. will mean some addition recogr 
to unemployment compensation fom acout 
unemployed workers next year. Thag stim 
too means something. _ cratic 

Nevertheless, after taking that intajto dis 
account, the basic fact is that for th@divert 
Social-Democratic leadership, th@strug: 
G.A.W. demand was a means for dig work« 
verting the workers from the maigg>ared 
lines of struggle. The main concer th 
of the auto workers was for an img f th 
provement of their local conditiongf his | 
the speedup, the workload, etc. Theg en t 




















wanted an improvement in the 
contractig “* ; 
grievance procedures to make it pos- 
sible to change the situation. They 
Hp wanted no more than a two-year 
contract. They wanted an F.E.P. 
to takelfclause. On this question, the union 
-Demo-§had held many conferences, in re- 


ship ing sponse to this demand of the auto 
ises theq workers. The skilled workers, who 
his type§were getting 30c less than their fel- 
workergflow craftsmen in the job shops, 
ggle org ‘across the street,” wanted a wage 
toricallyncrease. Large numbers wanted a 
that the noney increase. 
1portany The union leadership diverted the 
the emMworkers from these main lines of 
the fat@fstruggle by making the G.A.W. the 
Ff unemgmain issue. In doing this, it acted 
they ar@in the classical manner of Social- 
t to de§Democratic leadership. And when 
suppleg the strikes occurred, not against 
ts, in @GA.W., but for the local demands, 
rt” tha it did all it could to stop these ac- 
can ba tions, which actions, in truth, ac- 
for tha counted for the local victories in 
many areas. 
islaturesg It is important to say this and to 
addition§ recognize it. A failure to take into 
tion fomaccount a clear and_ hard-headed 
ar. Thag estimate of the role of Social-Demo- 
cratic and reformist leadership means 
that intqjto disarm the workers and helps to 
t for th@divert them from the main line of 
ip, th@struggle. In auto, it meant that the 
1s for dijworkers were not sufficiently pre- 
he maigpared to prevent the “trading off” 
concer@f their demands for the G.A.W. 
r an im™'f the steel workers do not learn 
ndition@l his lesson, the same thing may hap- 
tc. Theg en to them in ’56, especially in view 
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of the demand for an “honest-to- 


God” G.A.W. 

But once having said this, the 
worst sectarian mistakes can be 
made in the way one attempts to 
offset this role of Social-Democratic 
leadership. That is why some people 
fear to speak the truth about the 
role of these leaders in the steel and 
auto unions. They fear that if they 
describe the true role of these lead- 
ers, then many Left-progressives will 
become bitter factionalists, will cry 
“labor fakers” all over the lot, and 
that unity of the workers for a good 
contract and a general program will 
go out the window. And there is 
no question that that is a danger. 

To know in advance that reform- 
ist leadership has a certain role, 
namely, to divert the workers from 
the main line of struggle, does not 
mean that progressives must combat 
this by a head-on struggle, dividing 
the union, and often isolating the 
progressives. It means that progres- 
sives must take the main features 
of the official union program, which 
are positive and win mass support 
for them. It means that they must 
also develop and win mass support 
for those things which the workers 
need and want, which the union 
leadership is trying to avoid—as in 
the auto situation, the “local condi- 
tions.” It means finally that they 
must warn against the “trading off” 
process which is the method whereby 
the “diversion” is accomplished. But 
even here it need not be a matter 
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of a frontal attack on the reformist 
or Social-Democratic leadership, 
which creates division in the mem- 
bership. It can be presented and 
should be presented as a warning 
to the workers not to fall for the 
companies’ attempts to trade off 
working conditions for G.A.W. in 
steel as they succeeded in doing in 
the auto contract. It is not neces- 
sary to make the union leadership 
the issue. In the first instance we 
support the program of the official 
leadership and implement it. In the 
second, we advance constructively 
further demands which are very pop- 
ular, related to working conditions, 
which it is very difficult for the un- 
ion leaders to oppose openly. In the 
third, we warn against company 
tricks. Yet, the net effect, without a 
factional attack, is to stay the hand 
of those who seek to divert the work- 
ers from the main line of struggle. 


THE SHORTER WORK WEEK 


A second major question that must 
be considered in relation to the ’56 
contract is the shorter work week. 
There is considerable discussion of 
this in steel. The impact of last 
year’s layoffs and 4-day weeks has 
not been forgotten. The average 
steel worker does not expect the 
present boom to last too long and 
he is worried about the future. That 
is why the slogan “a six-hour day 
with eight hours’ pay” is important 
to the steel workers. At the Penn- 





sylvania C.I.O. convention, a couple 
of years back, McDonald stated that 
if the situation warranted it, he 
would support this demand. The 
demand for a shorter work week js 
supported by local leadership in a 
number of places. 

This slogan, however, raises a 
number of problems. It represents, 
like the 8-hour day, a next major 
economic advance for labor. The big 
automation program is making con- 
sideration of this more and more 
necessary. However, many doubt 
that in the present conditions of rela- 
tively full employment in steel, with 
six-day weeks in some areas, this 
demand will take hold as a practi- 
cal contract demand. On the other 
hand, many people feel that from 
1956-1958, the conditions may devel- 
op where this will be a very neces. 
sary demand. For this reason, a dis- 
cussion should develop on the de- 
mand for a “shorter work week.” 

It is premature to say whether the 
“30-40” demand is a practical one 
for the steel workers or not. That 
will depend on the developing eco- 
nomic conditions in the next year 
and on the mood of the workers. 
However, it is important to define 
the connection between these G.A.W. 
and the “30 for 40” ideas so as to 
avoid pitting one against the other. 

In our opinion, the two are linked 
inseparably in a demand for a con- 
tract to give security to the steel 
workers. The G.A.W. gives those 
who are laid off more unemployment 
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pay. But it does not save jobs. The 
“39 for 40” saves jobs by spreading 
the work. That is how the two de- 
mands are integrated into a two- 
pronged attack to defend the steel 
| workers against the insecurity which 
threatens them. 

A third set of demands, also part 
of the union’s official program, deals 
with those issues which were de- 
cared out of this year’s negotiations: 
increase in the night shift differen- 
tial and premium weekend pay. 
These have been raised year after 
year. The steel workers want these 
demands won and the fight for this 
phase of the official policy should be 
developed. 

A fourth demand is for an F.E.P. 
clause in the contract. This is much 
needed in the steel plants where 
discrimination is practiced with re- 
spect to the upgrading of Negro 
workers on the excuse of lack of 
training. The official policy of the 
McDonald leadership is in line with 
this demand. Recently, in East Chi- 
cago, the steel district of which Ger- 
mano is the director called a confer- 
ence to combat all forms of discrimi- 
nation in the shops and in the com- 
munity. The basis exists on this de- 
mand, too, for a united fight in sup- 
port of the official program. 

Fifth, there is the whole pension 
question which, by the recent con- 
tract, was pushed up so that it can be 
negotiated with everything else. 

These are all demands already 
part of official policy. It is clear that 
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there is a basis here for a united 
struggle around the union program. 


THE QUESTION OF SPEEDUP 
The work in the steel mills be- 


comes more and more exhausting 
as the companies in their competi- 
tion and their drive for maximum 
profit increase the speedup and the 
workload. Just now they are trying 
to get back what they give in wages 
by increasing the physical exploita- 
tion of the workers. To meet this 
threat, it is necessary to define pro- 
duction standards more adequately. 
It is necessary above all to eliminate 
the no-strike clause in relation to 
these conditions. 

The present grievance procedure, 
with its slow, many-step processes, 
takes years to solve grievances. They 
pile up. Grievers are ready to accept 
a third or a half of what they de- 
mand, just to avoid putting the griev- 
ance in the grievance graveyard. 
If the workers had the right to 
strike on grievances, instead of this 
deadening arbitration procedure, they 
would be able to fight against many 
of these speedup and workload griev- 
ances. 

This is definitely one of the issues 
that must be fought for and that 
should not be traded off for G.A.W. 
or anything else if the growing ex- 
haustion of many steel workers is 
to be combatted in the ’56 contract. 

In fact, it is around the question 
of speedup that the main struggles 
of the next period will develop. 








While this is a question which is 
affected by the contract terms, in 
relation to the right to strike, it is a 
question about which sharp class 
struggle will develop in the steel 
industry, contract or no contract, de- 
pression or no depression. Because 
this is the main way in which the 
steel barons extort their added sur- 
plus value out of the labor of the 
workers. The steel companies can 
agree, under pressure, to another 
nickel or another dime. They can 
agree to a package with many 
fringes and some fancy “G.A.W.” 
scheme. But they will not “bar- 
gain” about speedup. This is a main 
form for the extorting of maximum 
profits. 

This greater intensity of labor can 
be seen in the 60 percent increase in 
productivity, in the great increase 
in accidents, in the introduction of 
great new machines to multiply 
many times the output of the work- 
ers, while at the same time speeding 
up the worker’s labor. 

That is why the struggle against 
speedup must become the center of 
the coming struggles. For here the 
workers themselves must, and will, 
draw the line. The employers will 
drive and are driving harder and 
harder on this theme, as they did in 
textile and are doing in auto, with- 
out limit. The workers draw the 
line on the basis that they reach 
a point of exhaustion beyond hu- 
man endurance and must fight back 
in time. 
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It ts precisely here that the pro. 
gressives must develop their inde. 
pendent role. For it is on this ques- 
tion that reformist and Social-Demo- 
cratic leadership performs its role 
of betrayal of the steel, auto and 
other workers in the economic field, 
It raises G.A.W., fringe issues, ete., 
but never touches this, the heart of 
the exploitation. Not to be tailing 
the workers in coming struggles, 
to see that they are not diverted, the 
progressives must develop a program 
of struggle on this key matter. 

From the standpoint of the day- 
to-day struggle, this speedup must be 
opposed at the department and shop 
level as it arises. But from the 
standpoint of the contract, the need 
is for the right to strike to prevent 
the imposing of work standards that 
demand greater effort and speedup, 
a common and growing practice in 
the setting of norms and rates over 
which the workers have no control 
under the present contract. 


CONCLUSION 


Many features of this program de- 
pend on the economic outlook. If 
there should be a sharp downturn 
before the ’56 elections, the attitude 
towards many things would change. 
Some feel that if there is no such 
downturn there will not be a basis 
for real struggle in the steel indus 
try and a number of others now in 
a relative “boom” situation. This is 
incorrect. 
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The fact is that the steel Big Six 


capitalists act on the basis of impend- 


ing crisis even in this boom. They are 
in the most bloodthirsty competition 
with each other. They fight desper- 
ately for a larger share of the mar- 
ket. A major factor here is brutally 
intensified speedup. 

In addition to these general con- 
tract demands, progressives should 
constantly stress the important fea- 
tures of the steel union’s “anti-de- 
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pression” program. This includes 
peacetime public works on a colossal 
scale—housing, schools, roads, etc. 
They should add, based on the new 
possibilities flowing out of the Gen- 
eva Conference, the great opportu- 
nities offered in an enormous expan- 
sion of East-West trade. Such de- 
velopment would help guarantee 
hundreds of thousands of jobs for 
steel workers in the years to come. 












An Editorial from "Pravda"'* 


The recent meeting of the Central 
Committee of the C.P.S.U. heard and 
discussed Comrade N. S. Khrush- 
chev’s report on the results of the 
Soviet-Yugoslav talks held late in 
May and early in June this year. The 
Central Committee, which embodies 
the collective wisdom of our Party, 
resolved: “To endorse the results of 
the talks between the Government 
Delegations of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics and the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia.” 

These talks resulted in a sharp turn 
in the relations between the Soviet 
Union and the Federal People’s Re- 
public of Yugoslavia. It is perfectly 
obvious to both countries that hostil- 
ity and estrangement between them 
only play into the hands of the foes 
of our peoples, benefit only the 
enemies of peace. It is no secret that 
the world’s aggressive circles would 
like to see the Balkans again become 
the “powder barrel” of Europe, would 
like to see relations between the peo- 
ples on the European continent gov- 
erned by either open or concealed 
enmity. Some imperialists would like 
to turn a number of European coun- 


————_ 


* Dated July 16, 1955. 





On Friendly Relations Between the 


USSR and Yugoslavia 


tries into an armed camp partitioned 
into “redoubts,” “fronts” and “flanks” 
under the command of the aggressive 
Atlantic bloc. 

Improved relations between the 
USSR and Yugoslavia, said Comrade 
Khrushchev at a meeting in Sofia on 
June 3, will represent a new contri- 
bution to the cause of easing interna- 
tional tension and strengthen peace. 
There can be no doubt that the Soviet- 
Yugoslav talks will serve the interests 
of all peace-loving peoples, the inter- 
rests of working people in all coun- 
tries, who welcomed with approval 
the announcement that the talks had 
brought positive results. Those re- 
sults were hailed with particular sat- 
isfaction by the peoples of the Soviet 
Union and the People’s Democracies, 
since for many years they have been 
linked with the peoples of Yugosla- 
via by bonds forged in joint struggle 
for a common cause. 

The abnormal, unhealthy relations 
that arose after 1948, resulting from 
the provocative role played by Beria 
and Abakumov, have been ended. 
Firm foundations have been laid for 
the development of friendly relations 
and all-round co-operation between 
the USSR and Yugoslavia. This ac- 
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cords with the vital interests of the 
peoples of both countries and at the 
same time is fully consonant with the 


objective of strengthening world 
peace and the security of the peoples 
of Europe. The Declaration adopted 
as a result of the Soviet-Yugoslav 
talks is of great international signifi- 
cance. Agreement has been reached 
on a number of major international 
problems. f 

The course of the Soviet-Yugoslav 
talks and their results strikingly re- 
flect the line of foreign policy charted 
by our Party and based on the un- 
shakable principles of Leninism, upon 
respect for the sovereignty and equal- 
ity of all countries, large and small. 

“Our experience,” Lenin teaches us, 
“has firmly convinced us that only the 
closest attention to the interests of the 
different nations removes the ground 
for conflicts, removes mutual distrust 
and fear of intrigues, creates that 
trust, especially among workers and 


| peasants speaking different languages, 


without which neither peaceful rela- 
tions among peoples nor even the 
slightest successful development of 
all that is of value in modern civili- 
zation are in any way possible.” 

It is precisely the close attention to 
the interests of different nations that 
isa major feature of socialist interna- 
tionalism, which is fundamentally 
opposed to all manifestations of bour- 
geois ideology, nationalism included. 

Soviet Communists hold it their 
sacred duty to set an example in the 
application of the principles of so- 
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cialist internationalism as befits rep- 
resentatives of a multinational socia- 
list country where the national 
question has been solved in a consist- 
ent manner on the basis of Marxist- 
Leninist theory. 

It is on the granite foundation of 
socialist internationalism that rela- 
tions between the Soviet Union and 
the People’s Democracies are being 
built up. The Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union has always readily 
shared its rich experience with all 
fraternal Parties. At the same time 
it is up to Soviet Communists to study 
closely and apply all the advanced 
contributions made by the People’s 
Democracies in the spheres of na- 
tional economy, science, engineer- 
ing, etc. 

* * * 

As Lenin pointed out, all nations 
will come to Socialism, that is inevi- 
table; but they will not all come to 
it in quite the same way. Each will 
make its own specific contribution to 
one or another form of democracy, 
to one or another variety of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, to one or 
another rate at which the socialist 
transformation of various aspects of 
social life is effected. 

The historic experience of the So- 
viet Union and the People’s Democ- 
racies shows that, given unity in the 
primary and fundamental matter of 
safeguarding the victory of Socialism, 
different countries can employ differ- 
ent forms and methods of dealing 
with the concrete problems of socia- 
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list construction, depending on their 
distinctive historical and national 
features. 

Of great significance for the devel- 
opment and consolidation of sinzere, 
friendly relations between the Soviet 
Union and the Federal People’s Re- 
public of Yugoslavia is the fact that 
public ownership of the basic means 
of production predominates in Yugo- 
slavia in the spheres of large-scale and 
medium industry, the transport serv- 
ices, the banking system, wholesale 
trade and the greater part of retail 
trade. The principal classes in Yugo- 
slavia are the working class and the 
working peasantry. 

The state structure of the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia is 
determined by the fact that power 
belongs to the working class and the 
peasantry. Yugoslavia has preserved 
her national independence and with- 
stood the attempts of foreign capital 
to infiltrate her economy. The carry- 
ing out of an appropriate socialist 
foreign and domestic policy and the 
expansion and consolidation of po- 
litical and economic ties and co-opera- 
tion with the Soviet Union and the 
People’s Democracies are of great im- 
portance for Yugoslavia’s further 
idvance along the path of socialist 
construction. 

Reactionary imperialist circles are 
infuriated at the consolidation of So- 
viet-Yugoslav relations because they 
object to any country, Yugoslavia in- 
cluded, advancing along the socialist 
path, because they have adopted the 





cause of restoring capitalism in those 
countries where, following in the 
footsteps of the Soviet Union, the 
working people have cast off the yoke 
of wage slavery. 

The Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union considers it desirable that con- 
tact and closer relations be established 
between the CPSU and the Commu- 
nist League of Yugoslavia on the basis 
of the principles of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism. The first results have now been 
achieved and the conditions created 
for the establishment of such contact 
and closer relations. It may be hoped 
that closer relations with the Commu- 
nist League of Yugoslavia will be con- 
tinued and developed on the basis of 
the principles of Marxism-Leninism. 
This accords with the interests of the 
peoples of both the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia. 

The working people of Yugoslavia 
realize that there is not and cannot be 
any threat to the Yugoslav people and 
the national independence of Yugo- 
slavia from the Soviet Union. More 
than that, they realize—and in the 
future, with the expansion of our 
ties, will recognize even more deeply 
—that as a socialist state the Soviet 
Union is interested in seeing the new 
social system, the power of the work- 
ing people, strengthened in Yugo- 
slavia. 

On the other hand, the broad masses 
of the working people of Yugoslavia 
realize that it is the aim of the impe- 
rialists to bring about the restoration 
of capitalism in Yugoslavia and de- 
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sive her of her national independ- 
»nce. These imperialist aims are being 
esisted by the working people of 
Yugoslavia who did not take power 
nto their own hands only to give all 


the wealth of the people back again 


o internal and foreign oppressors. 
* * * 

The Soviet people fully share and 
varmly support the peaceable foreign 
olicy of the Communist Party and 
ne Soviet Government, and they ap- 
rove the results of the Soviet-Yugo- 
lav talks. The working people of the 
SSR well remember the friendly 
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relations which developed in the 
course of history and which until 
1948 steadily grew stronger between 
the Soviet and Yugoslav peoples and 
between the Communist Parties of 
the two countries. 


The Soviet people are unanimous 
in their desire to develop and streng- 
then friendly relations between the 
USSR and Yugoslavia for the benefit 
of both countries, in the interests of 
world peace and of the international 
workers’ and Communist movement, 
in the interests of achieving its final 
goal. 








Letter from a Reader 


Oakland, Cal. 
Dear Editor: 


I am writing to call your attention to the importance of the political 
Undesirable Discharge issue as it stands today .. . 


1) Unless stopped in the courts, the Army will continue to punish with 
Undesirable Discharges all draftees who do not fill out completely the “loyalty 
certificate”—including all connections and knowledge of the groups on the 
Attorney-General’s list. This amounts to the imposition of a “talk-or-else” 
policy on most able-bodied young men in our country. 


2) Our case is stronger than that of civil servants, in that draftees have 
to go; they’re not just job-holders. 


3) Different from the vicious “5th Amendment Immunity” law, Army 
yrocedures nakedly impose punishment for the use of the 5th Amendment. 
f ) P P 5 


4) In its discharge policy, the Army uses charges against a man’s political 
past which, in 99% of the cases, are dated entirely before he was inducted. 


5) For American young people, this will mean military censorship of 
political activity... 


These same reasons make us glad and ready to struggle, and, in fact, our 
biggest problem in law is how to quickly come to grips with the Pentagon 
in a Federal court... 


Cordially, 
A FRIEND. 


Political Affairs is anxious to hear from its readers. Letters submitted for 
publication should not exceed 300 words; manuscripts should not exceed 4,000 
words.—T ke Editor. 
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_— LARGE PRINTING! 


THE 13th JUROR 


By STEVE NELSON 


ROBERT MORSS LOVETT: “So real are the records of Nelson's 
imprisonment in the Blawnox Workhouse . . . that the reader 
shares the writer’s experience of suffering. THE 13TH JUROR 
is an important and appealing book, a political exposition and 
a human protest—and a call to courage.” 





HOWARD FAST: “To one degree or another, all of America lived 
through the content of this book. . . . When I had finished it, 
I knew I had read one of those very rare and wonderful books 
—a book that changes you in the process of its reading so that, 
| finished with it, I was something more than I had been when 
I opened it . . . a breathless and splendidly told story of man’s 
courage and man’s will to survive.” (Masses «~~ Mainstream, 
June, 1955) 
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WILLIAM Z. FOSTER: “A real document of the class struggle. . . . 
Nelson trial highlights in the most shocking manner the infrin- 
gements upon popular rights, supposedly guaranteed by the 
Bill of Rights. Nelson fought in the spirit of his great prede- 
cessor, Dimitrov, before the Nazi Court of Liepzing. . . . Cir- 
culate far and wide his stirring book, THE 13TH JUROR.” 
(Political Affairs, June, 1955) 


ALBERT MALTZ: “It is utterly absorbing, well told, and readable. 
It is also harrowing, shocking, and surely will arouse indigna- 
tion in all honest people . . . a tremendously effective docu- 
ment that cannot fail to impress and arouse anyone who is 

| human and honest.” 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES e Cloth $2.50; Popular $1.50 


MASSES & MAINSTREAM, 832 Broadway, New York 3 




















A Happy Publishing Event! 


Announcing for September Publication 


| SPEAK MY OWN PIECE! 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF “THE REBEL GIRL” 
By Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


Here at last is the long-awaited autobiography of America’s greatest 
living woman who, to the undying shame of our nation, will reach her 
65th birthday on August 7 behind the iron bars of a prison cell. Compressed 
into the record of this one lifetime—very far from ended—is a history of 
the labor and socialist movements of the past fifty years, told with all the 
drama, warmth, intimacy and authority of a first-hand participant and 
central character. 


Just scanning through the more than ninety chapters is an exciting 
experience: “First Speech—1906”; “I Mount the Soap Box and Get Ar- 
rested”; “James Connolly—Irish Socialist”; “The I.W.W. ‘Stirreth Up the 
People’”; “I Met Tom L. Johnson”; “Mother Jones—Labor Agitator”; 
“My First Conspiracy Trial—1910”; “Giants of Labor—Haywood and 
Debs”: “The Lawrence Strike of 1912”; “The Ettor-Giovannitti Trial”; 
“The Paterson Silk Strike—1913”; “William Z. Foster and Tom Mann— 
Syndicalists”: “Labor Defense in 1913-1914”: “Joe Hill—Martyred Trouba- 
dour of Labor”; “The Mooney Frame-Up”; “The Everett Massacre”; “Frank 
Little Lynched”; “The Palmer Raids”; “Charles E. Ruthenberg—‘Most 
Arrested Man in America’”; “The Legion Attacks—Centralia, 1919”; 
“The Irish and Soviet Republics”; “When Americans First Heard of Lenin”; 
“1919 and the Great Steel Strike”; “Sacco and Vanzetti.” 


Thousands of individuals, groups and organizations, who love and 
revere this noble daughter of the American working class, by helping to 
spread her book far and wide, can make it a powerful weapon for the 
freedom of Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and all others imprisoned for their 
political views and activities. 


Popular $1.75; Cloth $2.75 


PLACE YOUR ADVANCE ORDER TODAY 
at your local bookshop or 


MASSES & MAINSTREAM e 832 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 




















